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THE hope of the future as we 
look forward is that research 
may be supported and extended, 
because in proportion as that 
happens we shall have in our 
RESEARCH | business affairs and in our pro- 

SERVICE fessions increasing numbers of 
workers with open minds ready 
LEADERSHIP to remold convictions in the light 
of added knowledge. 

—Leonard P. Ayres. 
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HIS is the beginning of a series of 
symposia on four topics which are of 
vital interest to members of the 
fraternity, and, for that matter, to all 
members of the teaching profession. Each 
chapter has been asked to supply a con- 
tribution on each of the four topics. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee and each 
district deputy have also been asked to 
contribute. Since the program was not 
launched until April 29th, some have not had 
sufficient time to prepare a_ statement. 
Perhaps it was so intended; at any rate it 
is the intention of the editor to continue the 
series in several succeeding issues of the 
magazine. 

The topics indicated for the symposia 
are “Research,” “Service,” “Leadership,” 
and “Education as a Profession.” The 
titles of the contributions will frequently 
vary from the titles indicated and this is as 
it should be. 

Members who have retained copies of 
the Phi Delta Kappan, Volume III, 1920- 
1921, will be able to find similar contribu- 
tions therein. Some of the statements ap- 
pearing at that time have been very fre- 
quently quoted in Phi Delta Kappa meet- 
ings and elsewhere. 

The ideals of our fraternity are Research, 
Service, and Leadership. While these ideals 
may often be repeated with little thought 
of their real significance, the fact remains 
that they are influencing the thought and 
even the life program of a large proportion 
of our membership. It is our purpose in 
this series of symposia to give added mean- 
ing to the ideals and to re-inspire, if that 
need be, the fraternity and its members to 
appropriate applications of the ideals. 

Phi Delta Kappa is distinctly a profes- 


sional organization. It can justify con- 


tinued relationship with its field members 
on no other plane. Its real reason for growth 


and influence among the younger student 
members is its devotion to high professional 
ideals and its program for development of 
a professional esprit de corps. In the light 
of this emphasis upon the _ professional 
aspect of the fraternity, it seems particular- 
ly appropriate that space should be given to 
a discussion of the merits and the needs 
of our profession and of the part which our 
fraternity should have in the further de- 
velopment of the profession.— Editor. 


Research 
ArTHUR J. JONES 
University of Pennsylvania 


ESEARCH means a search after 
R truth. Let us incidentally remember 

that there is a vital distinction be- 
tween truth and fact. Truth is not mere 
fact, nor is it a collection of facts. Truth 
is dependent upon facts, but mere facts may 
obscure truth. A_ single example may 
illustrate this. Those who graduate from 
college recive, on the average, better salaries 
than those who are not college graduates. 
This is a fact. Is it the truth? We must 
know this fact in relation to other facts 
before we can form any conclusion regard- 
ing the part played by the school in the 
situation. It is not unlikely that we will 
find that the higher salaries were due, at 
least as much, to the initial superiority of the 
individuals who went to college as they were 
to the training given in the college. Truth 
can be obtained only when all relevant facts 
are obtained and when each is seen in its 
relationships. Truth involves interpreta- 
tion of facts. 

Research is more than a mere search 
after the truth; it is an intensive search 
after truth. It is not haphazard, it is sys- 
tematic and thorough; it is critical; it in- 
volves reflective thinking of a high order; it 
is honest. Research is an attitude of mind 
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that takes nothing for granted, that sub- 
jects every fact, every step to careful scru- 
tiny before its acceptance, and absolutely 
rejects any substitute for the best fact, the 
best data obtainable; it keeps an open mind; 
it is free from prejudice; it cultivates the 
habit of suspended judgment, and accepts 
any conclusion merely as tentative, valid 
only so long as it bears the test of trial. 

Research is not merely the collection of a 
mass of information, it is not the assembly 
of opinions of other people unless, of course, 
the purpose of the investigation is merely to 
secure the opinions of others. The straw 
votes on the prohibition amendment and 
on the election can properly be called re- 
search (if the methods used were scientific) 
because the entire object was to obtain the 
opinions of people. In such a case opinions 
are facts. But the assembly of opinions 
regarding the amount of drunkenness or 
the number of bushels of wheat or corn 
produced in a certain state or the number of 
tons of coal mined in a given area can not 
be called research, for here the object of the 
investigation is to obtain objective facts, 
not opinions about facts. 

The term research should not be confined 
merely to the search for truth that has 
never been discovered. We very badly 
need reinvestigation of problems that have 
already been undertaken and that even seem 
to have been solved. Education is very 
complex; conditions in one locality differ 
radically from those in another; results are 
dependent to such a large degree upon local 
conditions, upon varying characteristics of 
students and varying personalities of teach- 
ers that one can not be entirely sure that 
the conclusions of a study in California will 
be true of another study of the same nature 
in Maine or Alabama or Iowa. This is 
further emphasized by the uncertainty and 
unreliability of the methods employed in 
many of our research studies. So much is 
taken for granted; there are often so many 
gaps in the data that are supplied by in- 
ference; the investigator draws on his own 
experience so much that it is often impos- 
sible to place full reliance upon the con- 
clusions. I am satisfied that if we spent 
more time in the reinvestigation of problems 


that are really vital we would be vastly 
better off instead of trying to find some new 
thing to bring to light, valuable as this 
certainly is. 

Another point should be carefully kept 
in mind — research often results in nega- 
tive conclusions. Indeed some of the most 
valuable pieces of research undertaken 
merely show that some theory is not true 
or that some method is useless. The chief 
difficulty here is the arbitrary attitude of 
graduate schools that will not accept 
negative results for doctors’ dissertations. 
Phi Delta Kappa might well use its influence 
to combat this illogical and foolish position. 

Research, thought of as an attitude of 
mind, is valuable for every teacher and 
especially so for all who, in any sense, are 
leaders in education. There is no one 
in the entire educational system who should 
not willingly and gladly face the truth no 
matter how much it may hurt. Teachers 
are the most gullible people on earth, next 
to parents, in questions dealing with the 
results of their teaching. A pupil’s smile, a 
compliment, well timed, a tactful reference 
in a paper, will usually go far toward per- 
suading a teacher that he is efficient, when, 
if he could only know the real situation he 
would find what a miserable failure he is. 
We must know the facts and never be satis- 
fied until we get them; we must know 
facts when we see them, how to get them, 
and what to do with them after we get them. 
Many a worthwhile investigation has been 
made worthless by reason of poor and in- 
adequate handling of the data secured. 
It is so easy to distort the significance of 
facts in favor of a previously determined 
attitude or to use them unfairly for propa- 
ganda purposes. The true research worker 
will never misuse facts to back up a theory 
or conclusion he has already formed or that 
he thinks may be popular. Conclusions 
should grow out of and be dependent upon 
facts. Of course, if the facts in one’s pos- 
session point to a conclusion that seems op- 
posed to what we call common sense or 
proved experience, one is perfectly justified 
in waiting until further evidence is obtained 
before accepting a conclusion. The essential 
thing is honesty of mind and integrity of 
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urpose; these are the essence of the re- 
search attitude of mind. This attitude is 
especially valuable to a superintendent or 
a principal, for it makes him open minded 
and receptive to new ideas. It enables him 
to utilize or put to the test results obtained 
from careful controlled laboratory experi- 
ments conducted by others. He is con- 
stantly looking for new methods and devices 
that promise improvement. It is invaluable 
not only in the relationship of the superin- 
tendent toward his own activities, but it is 
of even greater importance in his relation- 
ship with his principals, supervisors and 
teachers. No personal popularity, no in- 
dividual loyalty based on favors received 
can take the place of that feeling of con- 
fidence in the intellectual integrity and the 
honesty of the superintendent. This atti- 
tude of open mindedness and devotion to the 
truth is essential to all engaged in educa- 
tional work. This is an obligation that rests 
upon every member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Not every superintendent or principal can 
successfully engage in intensive research, 
nor is it possible for every teacher to do so. 
Research requires certain special abilities, 
certain training, certain attitudes not found 
in many individuals. Not every successful 
teacher can do research work. This fact 
we should frankly recognize. No one can 
tell which is the more important: A good 
teacher is rare indeed, so is a good research 
worker. We need them both. It would be 
folly to try to make a poor research worker 
out of a good teacher or a poor teacher out of 
a good research worker. Abilities should be 
utilized to the utmost and capitalized 
where they can be most useful. The greatest 
sinners here are universities that too fre- 
quently stress research ability in their 
schemes of promotion and leave the teacher 
in subordinate positions. This mistake is 
fatal. Public schools have been prone to 
make the opposite mistake and give no place 
to the research worker. Both are needed. 

Not every member of Phi Delta Kappa is 
qualified to do research work, but those who 
are qualified have a peculiar responsibility 
for initiating research studies themselves and 
encouraging the spirit of research in all parts 
of one school system. 


Research 
JosepH KENNEDY 
University of North Dakota 


NE of the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa 
QO is Research. This is always a most 

worthy undertaking in behalf of 
scientific progress; but it should be remem- 
bered that research of all kinds is only a 
means or an instrument in the direction of 
a higher end and aim. In education and 
teaching that higher aim is the Moral Ideal. 
Research, in the true scientific spirit and 
method, is laudable and worthy; it should 
not, however, monopolize the time of the 
ordinary teacher, who, both in the rural 
school and in the graded school, has more to 
do with the art, or the artistic, side of educa- 
tion than with the scientific side. However 
important the scientific side may be for the 
few, the artistic side is the great business of 
the many. 

I am afraid that in our day there is a 
tendency to emphasiz., unduly, in the 
common practice of our art, all kinds of 
scientific analyses in the way of standardized 
tests and measurements. Having heard so 
much about scales and ratings, some teachers 
have a bad conscience if they are not always 
measuring themselves and their pupils in 
one way or another, by various kinds of 
so-called objective tests and measuremets . 
This may proceed to such a length that 
it may interfere with the most artistic ac- 
complishments of the teacher. If one is 
always watching his methods and measuring 
them, the tendency is to detract from the 
larger and more important end and aim of 
it all. A teacher who devotes a large per- 
centage of her time to scales and measure- 
ments, both of herself and her pupils, be- 
comes tangled in the underbrush of the art, 
and does not make the greatest success. 

Research of all kinds in education is one 
of the great aims of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
I do not mean to criticize it in the least in 
its proper place. I am merely sounding a 
warning to Phi Delta Kappans who become 
superintendents of schools, not to allow 
scientific research to dominate and hinder 
the artistic work of their regular teachers: 
it is a warning against ‘‘too much of a good 
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thing.” This research has its place “in 
season;” but is out of place “out of season.” 
I would quote the following from Harold 
J. Laski, which appeared in a recent number 
of one of our national magazines: 

“Teaching always suffers when it is de- 
prived of flexibility by service to a routine. 
Card-indexes, reports, examinations, neatly 
rounded curriculums, multiplicity of com- 
mittees, these are soul-destroying agencies. 
They satisfy the bustling executive who 
loves order and neatness and routine. They 
make him the despot of the teacher by 
ministering to his lust for power. For the 
effective teacher, almost always, wants 
nothing so much as to be left alone: and the 
university administrator likes nothing so 
much as the making of endless rules and 
regulations and schemes which entrap both 
teacher and student into the service of 
habit, which irritate and inhibit the emer- 
gence of intellectual freedom. Yetit is above 
all for that emergence that a university 
exists; and there is no better test of its ade- 
quacy than to inquire whether the adminis- 
tration is powerful and obtrusive or merely 
observant and helpful.” 

As we said, character and moral ideal 
are the end and aim of all education. This 
is exemplified in the lives of our great lead- 
ers; they have moved in the direction of 
this moral and educational ideal and away 
from petty and hindering techniques of all 
kinds. This is well illustrated in the life 
of Dr. Preston W. Search, of Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, in California, where he now lives in 
retirement at the 76th year of his age, after 
a life of educational service and usefulness. 

When Preston W. Search was a boy in an 
Ohio school, James A. Garfield, afterwards 
President of the United States, planted a sug- 
gestion in his mind that he should set a day 
ahead when he should go to college. At 
first he rather resented the suggestion on the 
ground that only rich men’s sons could go 
to college, and that Ae was poor. But Mr. 
Garfield reiterated his suggestion, and it 
finally took root in young Search’s mind. 
Dr. Search was the author of what was 
called “The Ideal School; and he had, 
about twenty-five years ago, the offer of 
more large city superintendencies than any 


other man in the country. The following 
recent poem from his pen is indicative, in a 
very inspirational manner, of the conclu- 
sions and the wishes at which he has arrived 
in his later years: 


WHEN WORK IS DONE 


“It matters not when call may be, 
Though soon or late or quick or slow , 
This much I ask, at least for me, 
My flags shall fly that world may know 
Here lived a man who stood for Truth, 
Who hated shams in age or youth. 


“T question not another’s dreams, 
Nor raise a doubt of honesty; 
I acquiesce whene’er it seems 
That more think differently from me, 
Save, when it comes to right or wrong, 
I yield to none however strong. 


“Lord God, how much there is to do, 
How short is life, how blocked the way; 
Give me but strength to see it through, 
To round the work while yet I may, 
That men may know here wrought a man 


Who found a purpose in life’s span. 


“Then let me fall, when work is done, 
Fulfilled the mission planned for me, 
As drops the oak, in storm or sun, 
Cared not the place where that may be; 
But let me live, without regret, 
In hearts and lives that I have met.” 


— Reprinted from Alpha-Theta Chap- 
ter News Letter, May, 1929. 


Practical Educational Research 
J. Franxiin WALKER 
University of Arizona 
T is very fitting that Phi Delta Kappa 
| has chosen to encourage Research as one 
of its foundation principles because its 
undergraduate members are shortly to enter 
the largest and most important experimental 
laboratory in America. I refer to the public 
schools, in which they will soon be working. 
To one whose mind is closed to new ideas, 
teaching in the public schools means doing 
the same old thing in the same old way with 
a monthly pay check as the chief induce- 
ment to activity. 
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‘To one who, during his college career, has 
learned “to absorb, to criticize and to at- 
tempt to do better,” the school gives ample 
field for experimentation and real research. 

To the alert student in the field of educa- 
tion, many questions which arise in regular 
college classes must remain unanswered, for 
the time being, because no laboratory is at 
hand in which to carry on desirable studies, 
which would determine points of superiority 
or the opposite in highly touted methods of 
procedure, curricular content, study habits, 
individual instruction, pupil classification, 
and the like. 

When such questions are met, the student, 
while in college, is frequently compelled to 
confine his research to a study of the at- 
tempts which have already been made by 
others to solve the problem in question. 

Such a study should precede any attempt 
to carry on original research in an experi- 
mental way, and the student who has made 
such a study is now qualified to carry on still 
more conclusive experimental research when 
he actually enters upon his profession. 

The live school man, therefore, has before 
him his greatest opportunities for doing help- 
ful and extensive research when he leaves 
the college environment and enters the field 
of active service. 

The Phi Delta Kappa member should be 
encouraged, while in college, to learn, as 
thoroughly as possible, the methods usable 
in educational research and the findings 
which have already been made in the field 
of his interests. 

He should then be encouraged to carry on 
carefully controlled experiments in actual 
schoolroom situations, being very careful 
that benefit, rather than harm shall come to 
the children who act as subjects in his 
laboratory. 

A purely unbiased report of any important 
findings should be given to the educational 
public in order that the whole profession may 
profit by the study of the individual. 

Through this type of research we may 
hope for real progress in educational af- 
fairs. 


_ 1 The writer is directly indebted to Brothers W. S. Monroe and 
3 j. Ao for many indirectly quoted statements contained in 
this article. 


Educational Research and 
Educational Practice’ 


Cuas. C. WEIDEMANN 
University of Nebraska 


UST a few days ago a campus colleague 
J and a friend very kindly asked this 

question, “What is educational re- 
search?” A puzzled look graced his face as 
he continued, “I understand what research 
is in chemistry and medicine, but I do not 
believe I know what it is in education. To 
me research is very interesting. I have done 
a bit of it.” He continued into an interest- 
ing account of a bit of research upon which 
he had worked over a period of years. At 
the end of his story he repeated ““— but 
what is research in education?” 

“The objective,” I replied, “is the same 
as in chemistry and medicine; the search 
for new truths and the improvement of ways 
to do things. The application of the con- 
cept of research to education began about 
1900. Today there are at least four views 
of research in education. 

“First — Educational research as high- 
grade accounting and publicity. This view 
consists of collecting, organizing and dis- 
seminating information about schools. This 
is the primary function of research depart- 
ments within school systems. 

“Second — Educational research restricted 
to the use of objective methods. This view 
insists upon the elimination of opinion and 
prejudice. The investigator derives the 
techniques to be used, but the processes of 
execution of the techniques, collection and 
interpretation of the data are carried on 
independent of the investigator. 

“Third — Educational research demand- 
ing final answers to problems about education. 
This viewpoint is related to the second. It 
demands the real facts leading to a final 
answer to the problem in question. In the 
physical sciences, research has revealed 
many popular beliefs to be unsound. In 
agriculture and other fields of applied 
science research has demonstrated the 
relative merits of different methods. In a 
similar way, it was anticipated that educa- 
tional research would be interpreted as ‘a 
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means of arriving at final answers to prob- 
lems about education.’ 

“Fourth — Educational research as critical 
reflective thinking about educational questions. 
This view admits objective methods as 
desirable but not necessary. Thinking must 
be critical at all points. The data must be 
the best obtainable although admittedly 
faulty in some respects. Such data must be 
used with full recognition of their limita- 
tions. The interpretations are recognized 
as dependable but not final. A definite and 
final answer for the problem being investi- 
gated may be obtained. 

“These viewpoints indicate that there is 
no generally accepted clear and comprehen- 
sive concept of educational research. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are seemingly wide. 

“The present tendency among educa- 
tional research investigators leans rather 
definitely toward accepting the fourth view- 
point. This viewpoint in the main is essen- 
tially the same as the concept that research 
in general is the ‘process of conscious pre- 
meditated inquiry.’ Such a view permits 
educational research to be compared favor- 
ably with research in other fields. 

“The second viewpoint of educational 
research terminating in improvement of 
methods and services accounts for a very 
large part of so-called educational research. 
A comparatively small amount of research 
in education meets the requirements of the 
fourth viewpoint. A large number of studies 
in education indicate ‘what is’ without 
finishing to say ‘what ought to be.’ These 
studies consist of the results of analyses, are 
experimentally incomplete and almost en- 
tirely lacking in creative research. So far 
as I am concerned, the results of educational 
research should either immediately or ulti- 
mately serve to improve present educational 
practice. Educational research terminating 
in improved educational service may be 
secured from any one or more of the fore- 
going viewpoints. 

“The term educational offers difficulty. 
What is and what is not educational? The 
present prevailing practice of the use of the 
term educational does not offer defensible 
restrictions. The term is broad in scope. 
This probably is as it should be. 


“Some of the general fields of educational! 
research are: 

1. Child accounting 

2. Organization of institutions 

3 Administration of institutions 

4. Buildings and grounds 

5. Management of equipment and 
supplies 

6. Selection, classification, assign- 
ment and promotion of teachers and 
students 

7. Improvement of instructional 
methods 

8. Health education 

9. Finance 

10. Vocational guidance 

11. Records and reports 

12. Publicity 

“During the last ten years hundreds of 
detailed research investigations have been 
executed in handwriting, reading, spelling 
and arithmetic, not to count those in other 
subjects. 

“In addition to these, many excellent in- 
vestigations have been completed in the 
field of educational business administration. 
Some of the fields in public education for 
large cities which have been quite thorough- 
ly investigated are: procedure and checking 
lists for the determination, placement and 
construction of school buildings, bonding 
techniques, utilization of buildings, budget- 
ary payroll and financial accounting pro- 
cedures, selection, purchase, distribution 
and inventory of equipment and supplies, 
extra-curricular accounting, techniques of 
supervision, salary schedules and so on. 

“Educational research is concerned with 
what should be taught, how it should be 
taught, when it should be taught, what de- 
grees of skill should be attained and the 
various other phases of education. The 
problems are innumerable. Definite ques- 
tions are submitted to experimental tech- 
nique. 

“In reading, we are seeking for more ef- 
ficient ways of teaching to develop skill in 
both rate and comprehension. In arithmetic 
we wish to know the best way to present 
certain materials, which, on the basis of 
analysis of life activities, have been found 
to be used very frequently. We need to 
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know whether there are definite differences 
in the way children of different degrees of 
mentality learn. We are seeking to discover 
inherent difficulty in various bits of subject 
matter and what causes that difficulty. 
In other words we are questioning every 
procedure and every type of material which 
has been handed down to us; we are asking 
for scientific evidence regarding the value 
of the material and the efficiency of the 
procedure.” 

My colleague manifested keen interest in 
this brief explanation of the meaning of 
educational research. He, like most others 
who have not been closely associated with 
the progress that has been made in the 
scientific treatment of educational problems, 
was quite unaware of the extent to which 
efforts are being made to improve practice 
and verify opinions. Even teachers and 
school administrators who have not fol- 
lowed the literature closely are not fully cog- 
nizant of the problems that are being at- 
tacked in laboratories and demonstration 
schools. 

In conclusion I expressed a belief that the 
greatest deterrents to better teaching are 
not autocratic administrators, poor class- 
room conditions or dull children. The 
greatest deterrent to better administration 
is neither restrictive legislation nor oppres- 
sive regulations by the state department, 
neither a backward community nor un- 
trained teachers. The greatest deterrents 
are likely to lie within ourselves and our 
passive acceptance of the traditional, our 
unfamiliarity with new theories, new evi- 
dences, new procedures published in the 
educational journals. We are too prone to 
continue in our accustomed ways rather than 
to try out the validated new. In this sense 
educational practice lags behind educational 
theory and knowledge just as health prac- 
tice lags behind medical knowledge. 

The vital question to each of us, however, 
is not what is the condition in general, but 
what is the condition in my own class or 
school. 

We looked at our watches. It was 1:47 
p-m. We had talked it out. We understood 
each other. We separated as better friends, 
to meet 2 p.m. appointments. 


Research 
V. West 
New York University 


LL of those who accept membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa are pledged to 


foster the development of education 
through research. There is no question 
regarding the personal obligation of each, 
not only to encourage, but also to under- 
take research which will contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge. 

Education can gain recognition as a 
science only as adequate and reliable 
means of prediction are established. This 
stage will have been reached only as basic 
principles are formulated. Such principles 
are dependent upon research workers who 
are busily engaged in collecting facts and 
organizing knowledge. Research would be 
understood as an essential part of leader- 
ship and service even though it were not 
itself specifically mentioned as an ideal 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Educational work will 
be recognized as a profession to the extent 
that education itself becomes a science. 

Educational research is comprehensive. 
It includes many fields of investigation and 
many types of research technique, in fact 
there are few which have no bearing on at 
least some educational problems. Topics 
dealing with heredity, growth and physical 
structure of children are diological. There 
are countless psychological problems, espe- 
cially in the specifics of methods of teaching 
and of learning. Whenever pathological 
behavior or physical malfunctioning is con- 
sidered, medical research is called for. 
Physical and chemical research is demanded 
in many“aspects of school equipment and 
the conduct of experimental work. A large 
phase of education is concerned with 
economic and commercial research for many 
problems have to do with fiscal affairs. 
Administrative research must be employed 
to solve the many problems of school con- 
trol at all levels. Sociology will increasingly 
contribute its share of research findings in 
many social problems of education. Com- 
parative research and historical research open 
the doors of international understinding 
and communication with the past. In ad- 
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dition, education will always need its 
philosophers, keen of mind, broad of view, 
progressive in spirit, who are able to inte- 
grate all research findings into new programs 
and hypotheses. 

Phi Delta Kappa has within its mem- 
bership those who are engaged in many 
varied types of educational work. Almost 
every conceivable application of education 
is represented. No other agency has the 
power to influence the educational progress 
of the future more effectively, in a great 
variety of ways, than our fraternity. 
Whether it shall fulfill its promised and po- 
tential obligation depends greatly upon the 
type of individual who is admitted to mem- 
bership. Chief among his qualifications 
should be a demonstrated ability to carry 
on independent research, as well as a vital 
interest in such activity. 

In common with other sciences in the 
earlier stages of their development, educa- 
tion has suffered much from a superficial 
type of investigation which has improperly 
been termed research. Many workers have 
placed an emphasis upon quantity at the 
expense of quality of research. The research 
for which Phi Delta Kappa stands is true 
research as distinguished from pseudo- 
science. The membership of the fraternity 
properly trained in techniques and equipped 
with the finest ideals, can be of the greatest 
assistance in furthering research of the 
highest type. 

Local chapters could do much in the way 
of promoting research activities of mem- 
bers. Where financial conditions permit 
funds may be set aside to underwrite the 
costs of worthy research or to assist in the 
publication of reports of research. It is a 
common experience for local chapters to find 
all of their meetings taken up with business, 
social, or initiation duties, with, at best, 
_only an occasional lecture upon some phase 
of scientific research by a prominent educa- 
tor. The fraternity should in some way 
provide opportunity for the professional 
growth of its members along lines of re- 
search. In case such opportunity cannot be 
adequately provided through regular chan- 
nels and at the usual meetings it would 
seem logical that a special research group 


should be organized within the fraternity. 
This group would be made up of those who 
are especially interested in research. Meet- 
ings would be held, at regular intervals or 
on call, in which there would be a serious 
presentation and discussion of problems by 
the members, with mutual interest and 
benefit. 

Local chapters also may do much in the 
way of keeping in touch with other chapters, 
with a view to discovering research interests 
and activities. They may further be active 
agents in the pooling of minor pieces of 
research and thus foster the much needed 
movement toward co-ordination and com- 
bination without which much research must 
of necessity be relatively futile. 

No chapter can afford to forget the fact 
that when interest in research dies out, or 
leadership in this field is neglected, the 
fraternity becomes to that extent merely 
a social fraternity, shorn of its original high 


purpose. 
Research in Education 
G. M. Witson 


Boston University 


ESEARCH does not replace insight 

— it includes it. Insight and judg- 

ment are needed at every step. They 

are needed in selecting the field, defining the 
problem, and judging as to which type of 
data will most nearly give the answer to 
the problem. Broadly speaking, research 
is a stubborn attempt to get at the truth 
regardless of the amount of time, effort, 
and details necessary. Research is not a 
lazy man’s job. The lazy man, frequently 
calling himself “psychologist,” or “‘philoso- 
pher,” is willing to dream in a general way 
about the problem and its solution. He 
is unwilling to face the objective situation 
in the careful gathering and evaluation of 
data followed by sifting, weighing and 
further thinking, in an effort to get at the 
exact meaning of what has been unearthed. 
The most cursory examination of tested 
information in any field shows that in 
general people have preferred to rely upon 
“philosophy” and “insight” without any at- 
tempt at handling objective data. Philoso- 
phy and insight under such circumstances 
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become mere guess work. The past reveals 
a surprising number of wrong guesses, so 
many, in fact, that where one is unwilling 
to really research into the truth through 
examination of objective data he had 
almost as well toss a coin as to use his so- 
called philosophy. The true philosopher is also 
the scientist and the researcher. The scien- 
tific researcher must be a philosopher as in- 
sight is constantly needed in setting up prob- 
lems and interpreting final objective data. 

An evident reason why a research is so 
seldom undertaken is the considerable pres- 
sure upon relatively immature minds for 
answers in the form of programs for action 
such as courses of study, methods, devices, 
text books, administrative plans, rules and 
regulations and other definite set-ups for 
action. With so many problems requiring a 
solution and a very limited time in which 
to reach conclusions it is possible only to 
read briefly in secondary sources, get hold 
of something that sounds well, and then 
proceed to put it on paper. After that it 
becomes a matter of defense. 

Science and medicine, to date, furnish the 
best illustrations of true research. The 
endowed college or foundation apparently 
offers the best opportunity in that it places 
men on research problems with a definite 
limitation that they shall devote their full 
time to research. 

On the other hand, many field workers 
and practitioners could easily use their 
contacts to further research. They are in a 
position to gather objective data. If field 
workers generally understood the relation- 
ship between objective field data and re- 
search, there is every indication that pro- 
gress in research could be more rapid than 
itis. If I may refer to my own experience 
— at the present time I am attempting some 
definite researches in elementary arithmetic 
and my first necessity is to arrange for field 
connections in order to have children at 
hand for definite observation and check. 

Note another illustration. As a superin- 
tendent of schools I involved my teachers in 
checking the language errors of pupils. 
So far as known this brief study published 
in 1909 gave not only the methods but an 
introductory picture of research in the 


field of language errors of children. A few 
years later the idea of pupils’ survey of 
adult usage in arithmetic was conceived 
and carried out. This made use of children 
from the schoolroom and thus made it pos- 
sible to reach large numbers rapidly. May 
it not be that the schoolroom itself, the 
teaching corps in large systems, and the 
contacts with patrons, give us one of the 
greatest opportunities for research in educa- 
tion. School people as a rule are academic 
minded. We need the objective viewpoint 
which is inherent in research. 

The above paragraph suggests one of the 
great secrets to more rapid progress in re- 
search and that is the possibility of involving 
larger numbers. I venture the statement 
that public school men are justified in using 
all possible means for research, even to the 
extent of slightly modified school programs 
in order to get it done. In view of the many 
weak and inefficient practices current in 
our schools there should be no hesitation 
in doing this. 

In putting a matter requiring investiga- 
tion before a group of teachers it is usually 
possible to say, “What we have been 
doing is giving such poor results that we are 
justified in trying out anything in order ta 
see if we may not happen upon something 
that will give better results.”” This may be 
illustrated by what has been happening in 
arithmetic. Percentages of accuracy in 
addition, for instance, ranging from 60% in 
grade four to 74% in grade eight, were com- 
mon expectation a few years ago and are 
all too common at the present time. A 
recent third-grade experiment indicates that 
it is possible to get approximately 100% 
from third-grade children in addition and 
subtraction, the same from fourth-grade 
children in addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication, and the same in all fundamental 
processes in the fifth grade and above. 
These results have been secured with a 
less time expenditure on drill. The allot- 
ment of time to informational concept- 
forming, experience-developing types of 
work was considerably extended. 

In departments of education in universi- 
ties the idea recently presented by a Colum- 
bia University dean should be more and more 
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extended, namely, that any department 
is justified in using advanced students for 
any worthwhile research which the depart- 
ment may have under way. The idea is put 
forward that the sub-ordination of the work 
of advanced students to research will not 
only be good training for the students them- 
selves, but it is the only feasible plan by 
which a department can find time to carry 
forward research in sufficient quantity to 
really make much of a contribution. 

This idea should be freely accepted by 
Phi Delta Kappa brothers. There will be 
no loss — we know so little, there is so much 
to be learned. We have so yielded to the 
“soothing platitudes” of the swivel chair 
philosopher that we do indeed need to use 
heroic methods to extricate ourselves from 
a position at which the scientific world looks 
with pity if not with scorn. 

It is almost unbelievable that in a simple 
field such as elementary arithmetic we do 
not know with much certainty how long it 
takes a child to master any one of the 
fundamental processes, whether it is better 
to begin formal drill in grade two or grade 
three or grade four, whether the total effect 
of the usual type of text-book written 
problem is advantageous or detrimental, 
which process of subtraction is the better 
from the standpoint of economy of learning 
and permanency of retention. And this 
list might be extended almost indefinitely. 

The things we know are so few in com- 
parison with the things that we do not 
know that in general it may be stated that 
we are simply proceeding on the basis of 
prescription with no attempt at ultimate 
answers in terms of objective research. It 
might even be added that frequently those 
who have researched the least are inclined 
to prescribe most freely. In fact, some of 
these latter are inclined to brush aside the 
objective studies of twenty years, replac- 
ing the same by a personal viewpoint under 
some such cloak as “psychological de- 
termination” or “social psychology.” 

Dewey has doubtless given us the general 
outlines for research procedure. In brief, 
they are about as follows: 

1. Recognizing a need or an unsatisfactory 
situation. 
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2. Defining the problem specifically enough 
that it may be attacked, or in some cases 
breaking the situation up into many 
problems and defining at least one of 
them as a point of immediate attack. 

3. Noting tentatively possible solutions. 
At the same time leaving large space for 
adding other possible solutions as the 
research proceeds. 

4. Examination of old data, accumulation 
of new data, checking specifically objec- 
tive data in line with the problem, sorting 
sifting, evaluating, always keeping in 
mind the various possible solutions and 
willing at any time to accept the most 
promising one. 

5. Attempting finally to determine a solu- 
tion which best explains the largest 
amount of objective data. 

6. Still maintaining the tentative attitude, 
trying out the solution under varying 
circumstances for the purpose of adapt- 
ing, modifying, or rejecting the solution 
tentatively chosen. 

7. Keeping in all of this work the open 
mind, the tentative attitude, and the 
willingness to examine material not sup- 
porting a hypothesis just as freely and 
fully as material that does; in other 
words, trying to maintain a scientific and 
open-minded attitude even after a con- 
clusion has been drawn. This means a 
definite attempt to overcome the per- 
sonal bias. 

There are certain minimum requirements 
for any acceptable research worker. The 
first undoubtedly is the objective viewpoint. 
The second is a tremendous amount of 
diligence, or willingness to absorb hard 
work. The third is the ability to maintain 
the open mind. There are other qualifica- 
tions such as fundamental preparation, 
background and experience wider than the 
immediate problem attacked, an accumula- 
tion of common sense and wisdom, and real 
intellectual ability. These are qualities 
called for in every walk of life. 

Assuming these basic qualities, however, 
a person who can maintain the objective 
viewpoint, who can truly bring together 
the data in the field regardless of personal 
desires as to the answers, and who can on 
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the basis of these data go forward to the 
answer which the data evidently point to, 
has at least the first essential of a true re- 
search worker whether it be in education or 
any other field. 

Apparently there is yet much to do in 
getting the spirit of research among our 
own educational leaders, although the 
progress of the last twenty years has been 
tremendous. A_ research attitude will 
strengthen any instructor with his mature 
students. I recall with a great deal of thrill 
a statement once made by Thorndike before 
one of his classes somewhat as follows: 

“The truth is I do not know the answer. 
This is my best guess. But any one of you 
who will really study this problem through 
objective research may become the authority 
tomorrow and I will be compelled to ask you 
what the correct answer is.” 


Service: Some Random Thoughts 
Concerning its Proper Sphere 
Puitie W. L. Cox 
New York University 

ERVICE is a shibboleth. Auto-repair 
S stations, public utility corporations, 

Rotary clubs, life insurance salesmen, 
coal dealers, and garbage collectors use it as 
their slogan. As a verb, it has a snappy, ag- 
gressive commercial connotation. As a 
noun, it is sometimes intoned in pompous, 
even sanctimonious, phraseology. We are, 
perhaps, coming to distrust politicians and 
sentimentalists who use the word too fre- 
quently. 

As an abstraction, all thoughtful people 
recognize the desirability, even the neces- 
sity, of mutual aid and of serial transmis- 
sion of service; thus A serves B who serves 
C who serves D, whereby all are happier and 
collectively benefited by the union of re- 
sources. Indeed, an industrial civilization 
makes it almost impossible for any man to 
survive who does not serve his fellows in 
his economic pursuits. 

When we speak of service, however, we 
generally are thinking of its more subjective 
aspect. In our more sublime moments, as 
during our ritual, we pledge ourselves to 
render service. We feel a glow of enthusi- 
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asm as we stand together and renew our 
mutual promise to give ourselves to the 
cause of education and to the advancement 
of civilization and human welfare. 

Reflecting on the application of the 
promise, however, one may grow skeptical 
regarding the possibility or desirability of 
the generality, service. He may agree with 
Sanderson Vanderbilt, one of those young 
poets who expressed their honest convic- 
tions so capably, under the encouragement 
of that master teacher, Hughes Mearns. In 
his poem, entitled Anchorite, he wrote: 


“Time is elusive; 
I do not waste it 
toiling to aid and serve 
a thankless universe. 


“But as a heedless Nero 
oblivious to all, 
I play my squeaky fiddle in a 
burning world.” 

Neither Sanderson Vanderbilt nor you 
and I are really cynical about service, if 
and when we feel that way. We are merely 
depressed by the too-bigness of it all — this 
command to serve everything and every- 
body all at once and all the time. Or else, 
we are resentful of the wet-eyed enthusiasm 
of the mouther of slogans. 

Our confusion arises from the fact that we 
talk of and urge service as an abstract at- 
titude. But service is always concrete, it 
always grows out of, is inherent in, a loyal- 
ty, a cause, an activity. Jm Anfang war 
der That! concluded Faust. Not the word, 
not the power, but the act is the basis of our 
social world. We just cannot cooperate in 
general; we cannot serve without an ob- 
ject to accomplish. We gladly give our- 
selves wholly to the successful completion 
of any task that commands our interest. 

Humanity does not need to be urged to 
serve. It is a fundamental element of social 
life. We can find examples of willing 
service all about us. Some serve their 
Sunday Schools, some their golf clubs, 
others their civic improvement societies, 
more their business organizations, and most 
of us serve gladly our families, our friends, 
our neighbors. We may not succeed in 
loving our neighbors quite as much as our- 
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selves, but we may identify our own inter- 
ests with those of our neighbors to such a 
degree that we satisfy the love of neighbor, 
love of self, and love of God, all at the same 


time. 


“Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
me.” 


But our neighbor must be engaged in some 
concrete activity or behavior; else we are 
powerless to serve him. If he is sick, we 
can care for him; if he is writing a book, 
we may help him; if he is running a school, 
we may advise him; if he is planning a 
program, we may examine his outline 
critically or we may let him practice his 
exposition and arguments on us — they 
also serve sometimes who only sit and 
listen. 

Generally, however, we serve best when 
we have an active share in an activity. We 
sponsor a club, we edit a paper, we confer 
with students and parents, we write articles, 
we prepare our lessons, eagerly and effective- 
ly, because we are expressing ourselves, we 
are identifying our personalities with those 
of like-minded groups; we are finding our 
social selves. 

Service is thus fortunately a normal be- 
havior of human beings. The Kingdom of 
God is potentially within us. As we give 
ourselves to worthy causes and endeavors, 
as we serve them wholeheartedly, we find 
our lives by losing them. Our personalities 
are socially integrated, we are serene and 
joyous even in defeat. We are exalted in 
service. 

Service is, then, a way of life. It is not a 
solemn self-renunciation that is needed, 
as a preliminary of service. It is experience 
and success in cooperation that leads on 
to ever richer and more effective forms of 
service. Perhaps, those who serve most 
constantly and unselfishly are seldom con- 
scious of serving at all. 

In Phi Delta Kappa, let us not senti- 
mentalize service, let us not give a false glow 
of selfishness to it. Let us rather promote 
a higher selfishness by encouraging all neo- 
phytes and all the rest of us to “play the 
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game’”’— each one to play in the type of 
game in which he can feel himself competen:, 
in which he can occasionally find himself « 
leader and an active contributor. 

Life is an adventure; it is concrete; it js 
real; it is potentially joyful. Not more 
research in general or leadership in general 
or service in general is needed. Rather let 
us encourage and reward with our approval 
each one who enters honestly and whole- 
heartedly in any worthy undertaking. All 
research, all leadership and all service that 
are of value to self and to humanity will then 
follow as the night the day. Each accord- 


ing to his capabilities and enthusiasms will 
welfare of the groups with which he is asso- 
ciated. He will know the joy of adequate 
functioning and “‘a man who can regard him- 
self as a function, not as an end of creation, 
A Service Need 
Ross L. Finney 
University of Minnesota 

water to the elephant is 
might be an even greater service to 
improve the policy of the circus, especially 
if that institution were in process of going 
bankrupt. An organization that devoted 
render a service to society; but a far greater 
service would be performed by an organiza- 
tion that could discover and abolish the 
causes of such a major provocative of 
It is the opinion of the present writer that 
the largest service which Phi Delta Kappa 
can render to American education would be 
to register an organized and _ insistent 
most of our teacher training institutions, 
especially on the graduate level. They are 
running altogether too much to research and 
specialization in the science of education; 
the broad general scholarship of their 
trainees. The long-run result of that one- 
sided emphasis is certain to be a narrow- 
minded, near-sighted, hobby-riding educa- 


make his self-satisfying contributions to the 
has arrived.” 

unquestionably a service; but it 
itself to dispensing charity would doubtless 
poverty as, say, unemployment. 
protest against the policy that dominates 
and paying altogether too little attention to 
tional leadership, instead of a broad and 
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liberal educational statesmanship. Than 
which there could scarcely occur any greater 
disaster in the sequel to American civilization. 

The present writer puts forward this 
opinion with a steadily diminishing im- 
pulse to apology. First, expressed publicly 
in a recent book, it has drawn approval 
from so many and such high authorities in 
American education that one takes courage. 

Briefly summarized the reasons for the 
opinion are as follows: Education has been 
professionalized during the past twenty-five 
years by inference from a false analogy. 
The familiar, but fallacious, logic of the 
movement runs like this: If education is to 
establish itself on a par with other profes- 
sions it, too, must build up a body of scien- 
tific knowledge in its own special field. Cor- 
responding to, say, medicine’s special field 
of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and ma- 
teria medica, is the educator’s special 
technology of teaching, management and 
administration. 

The fluke in this logic is the concept “a 
special field.” Upon analysis it turns out that 
each profession has a major and a minor 
specialty. The major specialty is the 
special body of knowledge applied in the 
profession; the minor specialty is the tech- 
nique of applying it. Of medicine, for ex- 
ample, the major specialty is anatomy, etc.; 
while the minor specialty is the technique 
of managing clinics and hospitals. Similarly 
the major specialty of education is — well, 
what is it? Its minor specialty is the tech- 
nique of managing schools and administer- 
ing systems. What if medical students had 
their time monopolized by mere technology 
to the neglect of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology and materia medica! Would it 
not be time for their fraternity to protest? 
And in behalf not only of themselves and their 
profession, but also of society as a whole. 

Society is the educator’s patient. The 
social institutions are the anatomy he must 
study. The social processes are his physi- 
ology; and the social problems, his path- 
ology. The race’s accumulated knowledge 
of life’s ways and means is his materia 
medica. The curriculum is his prescrip- 
tion! How can he diagnose unless he knows 
his anatomy, physiology and pathology? 
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How can he prescribe unless he knows his 
materia medica? 

The major specialty of the educator’s pro- 
fession consists of those fields of subject 
matter which deal with human nature and 
human relationships; namely: geography, 
biology, psychology, anthropology, soci- 
ology, economics, politics, ethics, history 
and philosophy. These are the meat on 
which educational statesmanship must feed. 
And Phi Delta Kappa may well demand 
for prospective educators more education 
in these main branches of the major peda- 
gogy, and less stick sharpening in “Educa- 


tion.” 


Some Phases of Phi Delta Kappa 
Service 
Crayton R. Wise 
National Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 


HEN service is mentioned as an 

W ideal of Phi Delta Kappa, one al- 

most invariably thinks of the use- 
fulness of an individual member of the 
fraternity to the general cause of education 
or to the particular community in which he 
works. Such an interpretation of Service 
is certainly legitimate and it is highly im- 
portant that emphasis should be placed 
upon that type of usefulness. 

Another concept of fraternity service not 
so often considered is the service which the 
fraternity as a whole may render to the 
cause of education in general and to the in- 
dividual member in particular. I am 
thinking of types of usefulness entirely dis- 
tinct from the encouragement of research 
or the providing of capable leadership. 

I have been impressed with the possi- 
bilities for the cultivation of an enthusiastic 
spirit among the young men who come into 
the field of education. I have seen the 
manifestation of this spirit in many young 
fellows whose schools I have visited. These 
men in many cases have come out of the 
Universities glowing all over with warmth 
of feeling for Phi Delta Kappa and I have 
heard some very heartfelt expressions of the 
good which they feel they have derived 
from their associations in the active chapters. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion 


regarding the type of service which the 
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fraternity may render to the cause of educa- 
tion in general. Our more socially-minded 
brethren maintain that there is little or no 
field for professional accomplishment open 
to Phi Delta Kappa. They maintain that 
its whole mission is fraternal and social 
and should be so taken and accepted. They 
feel that after the active chapter relation- 
ships are severed by graduation, there is little 
left except an annual luncheon or dinner in 
connection with an educational conven- 
tion. 

Our more serious-minded members on 
the other hand hold very ambitious ideals 
of fraternity service. These ideas range 
from the project of making a research 
agency of the fraternity down to the 
establishment of an employment exchange 
for the placement of members. For a long 
time we have heard discussion of the re- 
search clearing-house plan, and more recent- 
ly we have discussed the Temple of Learning 
and the conduct of an educational museum. 

Upon these questions the opinion of our 
membership has always been divided so 
widely that none of them has ever been 
carried into practice. It is probable that 
the time when fraternity opinion will 
crystalize on this type of activity is still far 
in the future. 

There remains the type of service that the 
fraternity may perform in the interests of 
its individual field members. This is a field 
of endeavor that has so far received little 
general consideration, and which I have 
always believed to offer the most immediate 
and profitable sphere of activity. Provision 
for such service will certainly do more than 
any other one thing to cement the widely 
scattered membership into the stable body 
and augment the sense of value pertaining 
to fraternity affiliation. 

The brother living and working in a small 
community, removed from educational li- 
brary facilities and out of touch with 
research centers, who has to solve a curricu- 
lum problem in some haste, should turn 
naturally to the fraternity headquarters for 
reference to the latest or best literature on 
the subject. If he is interested in some 
_ educational development often discussed 

in periodicals and cannot afford subscrip- 
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tions to a wide number of such publications, 
he would deeply appreciate a clearing house 
service which would guide him in the pur- 
chase of such single copies as meet his 
need. 

The young member who has been new!y 
elected to a superintendency or principal- 
ship, and who meets with difficulties and 
obstructions which may be critical so far 
as his professional success is concerned, 
might be wonderfully helped by the advice 
and steadying counsel of an experienced 
old head who has successfully come through 
similar experiences many times _ before. 
Such assistance might well be furnished 
through the National Headquarters. 

The brother in the field in any capacity 
who may desire to carry on cooperative 
research with other men in similar situa- 
tions in other localities, could be assisted in 
finding the contacts he desires and would 
surely feel that he had been signally served 
by the fraternity if such assistance were 
rendered him. 

Many similar opportunities are possible 
and fruitful fields in which Phi Delta Kappa 
may make itself of real service to its mem- 
bers. These projects may seem unambi- 
tious but in my opinion there is no better 
opportunity open to the organization at 
the present time or one that would meet 
with more general favor. It is certain that 
a successful effort to aid and assist as well 
as comfort and cheer those of our member- 
ship who stand in need, will do much to 
endear the fraternity to its own men and 
will be a real contribution to educational 
service in general. 

Creative Leadership 

C. B. ALLEN 

University of North Dakota 
ESEARCH, Service, Leadership, 
R make up the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa as we all well know. Most 
of us do not hesitate to use these ideals 
freely. They have rather definite personal 
meanings although we may experience con- 
siderable difficulty in formulating defini- 
tions acceptable to others. 
Because definition infers delimitation, 
there is often a tendency toward too great 
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restriction, in application if not meaning. 
For example, leadership is often looked upon 
as being entirely individual or personal, in 
that it is to be developed in ourselves 
only. 

It seems that creative leadership is one 
aspect of leadership that is slighted. By 
creative leadership is meant the training, by 
us, of leadership in others with whom we 
are associated. Our associates may be 
professional co-workers or they may be 
students. The fact that we are in close 
touch with them obligates us to do our 
utmost in helping them develop desirable 
qualities which they possess. It goes al- 
most without saying that the need for leaders 
in education is great and is becoming 
rapidly greater. Leadership needs training. 

Many of our best educators have done 
very little in the way of winning recognition 
as leaders if merit is measured by the quality 
or quantity of their personal and direct con- 
tributions, and yet these people are creating 
the finest leadership in others. 

[ have in mind a high school principal of 
the above type who, to all casual observers, 
is not a leader in the ordinary sense. He 
is quiet, unaggressive, and has made no 
particular or outstanding contributions 
through experiment or writing. However, 
his school is noticeably superior, not because 
his teachers are far above average — they 
are not — but because he trains them to as- 
sume and use responsibility, he encourages 
them to strike out for themselves. He as- 
signs the work of the school to his teachers 
in such a manner as to make them all 
leaders. His aim is not merely to assign 
work but to do it in such a manner as to 
call for and exercise initiative. Naturally, 
his teachers are not equally efficient, but 
they have the opportunity to do all they 
are able. His school is a teacher-training 
school for leadership, because he is happier 
in developing several leaders than in re- 
taining all the glory for himself. 

Some of us may rationalize ourselves into 
believing that the reason we do not achieve 
more distinction for ourselves is because 
we use all our time developing it in others. 
There need be no self-ccviction in the 
matter. We and others know when we 
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have done the job well. The opportunity to 
create leadership is a great one and avail- 
able to all of us. I wonder if we do not often 
overlook this aspect of leadership? — Re- 
printed from Alpha-Theta Chapter News 
Letter, March, 1929. 


What Makes for Leadership 


Cuartes H. Jupp 
The University of Chicago 

ONCE heard a Harvard man who had 
I known President Eliot from the early 

days of his administration comment on 
on the reason for his success as a leader. He 
said, “You know, Eliot was trained as a 
chemist. Whenever he considers any mat- 
ter of policy his trained mind demands a 
clear factual analysis of the situation, and 
then he acts on the facts. He is always 
open-minded and always firm; eager to 
know the facts, and resolute in following 
them.” From this I learned that a great 
leader is an empiricist. 

A former student of President Harper 
once repeated the comment of an auditor 
who had heard one of those lessons in which 
Harper used to introduce a group of people 
wholly ignorant of Hebrew to the first verse 
of Genesis in the original. The comment 
was, “Harper teaches Hebrew as though it 
were a succession of hair-breadth escapes.” 
From this I learn that a great leader is an 
enthusiast. 

We all know how Roosevelt used to wear 
out his party when they were on the hunt, 
or in conference, by his sheer ability to 
carry on for a long time work of the most 
arduous type. From this I learn that a 
leader cultivates energy and is a worker 
of unlimited capacity. 

History tells us that Napoleon was able 
to throw off his mind all anxiety and go to 
sleep on a moment’s notice when there was 
a lull in battle. From this I learn that a 
leader does the best he can with all his 
powers, and then does not worry about 
results. 

I believe that anyone who would lead 
must study the example of leaders.— Re- 
printed from Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. II1., 
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Whom Do We Serve 


UR emphasis upon the ideals of 

Research, Service, and Leadership has 

been such that we may have over- 
looked a point at which full realization of 
each of these ideals may be attained. We 
cannot all be proficient in research, nor can 
we all serve equally well in positions of large 
responsibility, and certainly we cannot all 
be recognized as leaders in the sense that 
we all stand in the vanguard of progress. 
As teachers and administrators, however, 
we are all touching life at one level or 
another. Both challenge and opportunity 
are suggested by that fact. 

The findings of research take on new 
meaning when we can apply them and 
service is truly significant only when its 
ultimate goal is to benefit those whom we 
profess to serve. Leadership, likewise, is 


genuine only when its objective is outside 
of the realms of self. Each of our ideals is 
best attained when we are, professionally, 
close to life. 
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Is there not a danger that in our emphasis 
upon the scientific study of education— 
upon research for better methods, better 
curricula, more facts about education, and 
other essentials—we shall lose sight of the 
very object of our endeavors, those who 
are to be educated? If so, our endeavors 
may be likened to the sport of the dog run- 
ning in circles in an attempt to catch his 
own tail. If the science of education has 
any justifiable claim to a continued and 
prospering existence, it must rest upon the 
fact that it makes the process of educating 
the child, the youth, and perchance the 
adult, more effective and perhaps more 
economical of time, energy, and expense 
per unit of learning attained. 

If memory serves us right, the best teach- 
ers we have known are those who were not 
only able to deal effectively with the facts, 
processes and skills to be mastered, but 
who also gave something to us from their 
personality, from their inmost selves. 
They inspired us with worthy ideals, gen- 
uine appreciations, and desirable attitudes 
because they were themselves so inspired. 
They somehow came to know us well 
enough that they sensed our difficulties and 
our needs even before we ourselves were 
aware of them. 

Doubtless a wider knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the findings of research would 
have been tremendously helpful to those 
teachers. But in spite of their lack they 
gave us something that was infinitely worth- 
while. We remember them and their pre- 
cepts and we retain the attitudes toward 
life which they instilled into our being, but 
we have long since forgotten the /essons 
which we learned under their tutelage. 


It does not follow that our present 
scientific attitude and our objective-mind- 
edness precludes the possibility of the 
interested sympathetic human touch. There 
is no inherent reason why learning should 
be attained at the expense of human inter- 
est. Is there not some danger, however, 
that we may forget the object of our search 
for knowledge and that we may come to 
worship that knowledge for its own sake? 


P.M. C. 


The Executive Secretary will be glad to 
answer questions of general interest to the mem- 
bership of the fraternity, in this column. What 
is yours? What information about the 
national office or the fraternity would you like 
to have? What changes or additional features 
would you like to have appear in the magazine? 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
r \HE next annual meeting of the de- 
partment will be held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 23-27, 
1930. Have you made your hotel reserva- 
tion? 

Brother Charles L. Werntz, Senior High 
School, Atlantic City, has agreed to act as 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements for the Annual Phi Delta Kap- 
pa Luncheon. The date for the luncheon 
is Tuesday at twelve o'clock, February 
25, 1930. | 

* * * 
NEW ALUMNI CHAPTERS 

Two new alumni chapters have been 
added to the alumni chapters family making 
sixteen in all which are now functioning 
to promote the interests and ideals of the 
fraternity. 

Alumnus Omicron is located at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Alumnus Pi is located at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Several other groups are in correspondence 
with the national office concerning the or- 
ganizing and chartering of alumni chapters. 
Needless to say, the groups are always en- 
couraged to proceed whenever there is suf- 
ficient promise of a continuance of life, 
interest, and professional growth. 

* * * 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 
The preparation of a national member- 
ship directory is under advisement in the 
national office. Several questions confront 
the fraternity when considering such a 
directory. Shall it be assembled on the 
basis of the data in the files or shall we make 
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a special effort to check up on all of our 
members? Shall it be published and sold 
as a separate publication or shall it be 
published as a substitute for one or two 
issues of the Phi Delta Kappan? Shall the 
standing of the membership be indicated by 
some suitable key or shall it be omitted al- 
together? Shall the chapters be asked to 
participate in the assembling of the informa- 
tion or shall the national office assemble 
the information? Shall the listing be by 
alphabetical arrangement for the frater- 
nity as a whole, or shall it be alphabeti- 
cally by chapters? Shall the names of 
all members be included whether they are 
in good standing or not, and whether they 
may be located by correct address or not? 
A geographical distribution is often desired; 
shall the fraternity go to the extra expense 
of adding a geographical distribution even 
though it almost immediately becomes 
out-of-date? 

This is just “shop talk” and we would 
hardly expect anyone to write and tell us 
what to do, although we always appreciate 
the comments and suggestions of those who 
are interested. What we do expect, and this 
is just one way of giving the warning in due 
time, is that each member will be par- 
ticularly conscientious in his effort to keep 
a correct address on file in the national office. 

* * * 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

This is the last copy of the magazine which 
will be sent to members of the fraternity who 
have not succeeded in getting a remittance 
of dues for the 21st fiscal year through to 
the national office. If you pay your dues, 
and don’t get the magazine, send your com- 
plaint direct to the national office where 
an attempt to locate the trouble will be 
made at once. We want you to get your 
magazine and we are willing to do almost 
anything to see that you do get it. Just as 
soon as your membership fee is received in 
the national office it is entered on your in- 
dividual ledger card and you are thus auto- 
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matically placed on the mailing list for the 
succeeding copies of the magazine. When 
a magazine is returned to us by the Post 
Office authorities for better address, your 
name is removed from the mailing list until 
a better address is supplied. 


* * * 


SERVICE KEYS 

It was reported in the April Number of 
the magazine that 281 service keys had been 
supplied to members of the fraternity. That 
number has since been increased to a total 


of 326. 


* * 


CHAPTER RECORDS 
The records of receipts and disbursements, 
membership entry and discharge, and in- 
dividual accounts cards which are kept in 
each chapter are being received in the 
national office for the usual annual verifica- 
tion with the records in the national office. 
The task of checking up on these records is 
a very difficult one in some instances and 
the correspondence involved adds very 
heavily to the work in the national office. 
Members of the fraternity may be inter- 
ested to know that the chapter officers often 
find it difficult to carry on their corre- 
spondence during the time that the chapter 
books are in Chicago. Incidentally, the 
national office finds it difficult to assume 
this extra task without slowing up other 
work in the office, such as preparation of 
_ copy for this issue of the magazine. 
* 


* * 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

Stephen G. Rich (Rho 45) is the third 
member to invest in a Life Membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa. Brother Rich is with 
Lyons & Carnahan. His address is 94 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Verona, New Jersey. 

George Davis Bivin (Zeta 158) is the 
fourth member to insure his membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa for life. Brother Bivin 
is Director of the Medical-Psychology 
Research Institute and is located at 1415 
East Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Other members are showing interest in 
the life membership roll and there is some 
promise that the list of members will grow 
rather rapidly. Application blanks may be 
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secured from the national office or from the 
chapter secretaries. 


* * 


LIBRARY COPIES OF THE MAGAZINE 

Library copies of the magazine are being 
sent to the libraries of institutions where 
there are active chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa with the following exceptions: 
University of Minnesota — Eta Chapter. 
New York University — Rho Chapter. 
University of Pennsylvania — Tau Chapter. 
Temple University — Alpha-Eta Chapter. 

Although two offers of free copies have 
been made to the chapters of these institu- 
tions, there has been no acceptance of the 
offers. Members of other chapters will 
be able to refer to the Phi Delta Kappan in 
the library of their own institution. 
* 


* * 


COMPLAINTS 
The Executive Secretary occasionally gets 
reports from chapter officers and from others 
that “certain members” of the fraternity 
are displeased because they do not get the 
Phi Delta Kappan, or because they do not 
qualify “‘according to the records’’ for the 
service key. Usually a letter addressed to 
the national office will clear up the difficulty 
and, in any event, the complaint or query 
will be given attention and an attempt will 
be made to explain the situation. We are 
not courting any heavy correspondence of 
this type but we do wish to give the best 
service of which we are capable and we can 
do so only when prevailing difficulties are 
called to our attention. 
What is your pet peeve, fraternally speak- 
ing? Tell it to us if we can be of any help 


to you. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, ALUMNI 

Plans are under way for a meeting of all 
Phi Delta Kappans in the Tri-State Terri- 
tory at Evansville. The tentative date has 
been set for November 1. Those interested 
are asked to communicate with one of the 
following: Kentucky, David Dudley, Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Indiana; Illinois, 
T. H. Cobb, Mt. Carmel, Illinois; Indiana, 
Homer L. Humke, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


(Please send contributions to the editor.) 


A Self-Rating Scale for Supervisors, Su- 
pervisory-Principals, and Helping Teachers. 
Edwin J. Brown, Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

There are two parts to the Scale. The first 
part, “Personal and Social Qualities,” is 
divided into ten divisions, each division sub- 
divided into five parts. The material covers 
everything from questions on_ personal 
habits of dress and cleanliness to questions 
on personal and professional ideals. It 
also includes an examination of the super- 
visor’s attitude towards the teacher both 
in and out of the classroom. 

The second part, “Methods and Princi- 
ples,” contains nine major divisions with 
an average of five subdivisions under each 
heading. The entire field of supervision is 
rather roughly covered. Questions are asked 
relative to the procedure and the aim of 
supervision, recognition of efficient work, 
encouragment of outside activities, and 
promotion of good school management. 

A Manual of Directions accompanies the 
Scale. This gives complete information as 
to the purpose of the Scale, scoring, and in- 
terpretation of the scores. It is believed 
that the Scale may be profitably used by 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teacher-trainers, and teachers. 

Epwin J. Brown. 
* * 

Teaching in College and University, Carter 
V. Good. Published by Warwick & York, 
Baltimore, 1929. 

In the decade since the late World War 
numerous educational reorganizations and 
adjustments have taken place in the field 
of higher education. This change is not 
limited to any single type of higher institu- 
tion. Procedures in teacher-training insti- 
tutions, professional schools, graduate 
schools, liberal-arts colleges, and junior 
colleges are being subjected to close scrutiny, 
careful analysis, and in many instances 
active investigation and experimentation. 
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The reports of these experiments, investiga- 
tions, and analyses, together with descrip- 
tions of current practices and authoritative 
discussions, during the past decade have 
probably reached a total of two thousand 
titles. However, such material is widely 
scattered through the periodical literature, 
isolated monographs and bulletins, year- 
books, and graduate theses. The writer 
has attempted through a painstaking biblio- 
graphical survey of the field of higher educa- 
tion to locate most of the important work 
that has been done during the past ten years, 
to discover major problems, and to digest, 
organize, and interpret the available litera- 
ture in an impartial manner. 

Where factual data or experimental re- 
sults are available an effort has been made 
to present such evidence. In a number of 
cases it has been necessary to rely on authori- 
tative analyses of the problems under con- 
sideration. In few instances has the writer 
been bold enough to draw final conclusions 
from the data presented; the field is too 
new and changes take place too rapidly to 
make such a procedure valid or desirable. 
The reader will be a college teacher, admin- 
istrator, or student in a graduate course who 
has sufficient maturity to examine the evi- 
dence presented and to study any desired 
amount of the wide range of supplementary 
references cited. In this way he will formu- 
late his own conclusions rather than have 
the opinions of a single individual presented 
to him in predigested form. 

The eight chapters of the book cover 
major problems of concern to college and 
university teachers, administrators, and 
students. The first two chapters are chiefly 
for purposes of orientation; they list in 
detail sources of information concerning 
the problems and literature in higher educa- 
tion and provide a survey of the present 
status of colleges, teachers, and students. 
The next five chapters are arranged in 


logical sequence and deal with five funda- 
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mental problems in learning and teaching, 
namely, aims, materials, bases of learning, 
methods, and measurements. The last 
chapter sums up the reorganizations and 
adjustments effected and under way, de- 
scribes current attempts to improve college 
teaching, and presents a rather detailed 
discussion of graduate study and research 


as a means of bringing about further im- 


provement in procedures in higher educa- 
tion. 

In the appendix are bibliographies of 
special method, the curriculum, and other 
problems in twelve subject-matter fields 
(art; business and commercial education; 
English and speech; foreign languages; 
home economics; industrial, manual, me- 
chanical, and agricultural arts; mathematics; 
music; physical and health education; re- 
ligious, moral, and character education; 
science; and social studies), as well as a mis- 
cellaneous group of references on adminis- 
tration and teaching in college and uni- 
versity. 

It is the hope of the writer that the book 
may prove of service to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in general in teacher-training 
institutions, professional schools, graduate 
schools, liberal-arts colleges, and junior 
colleges, and especially to teachers of and 
graduate students in courses which deal 
with problems of higher education. 

Carter V. Goon. 
*x* * * 

School Building Management; The Opera- 
tion and Care of School Plants. Charles E. 
Reeves, and Harry S. Ganders. Published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

With the advent of modern school build- 
ings has come a need for more adequate 
knowledge of how, adequately, to operate 
and care for them. School Building Manage- 
ment is the result of scientific studies made 
by the authors of the work involved in school 
janitorial-engineering service and the ex- 
periences of the authors for four years in 
training school janitor-engineers. — 

The book deals with the personnel and 
management of school janitorial-engineering 
service, and methods of efficiently and 
economically performing the work involved 


in the operation and care of school build. 
ings. 

The numerous cleaning jobs, such as 
sweeping, scrubbing and mopping, preserv- 
ing floors, woodwork, and furniture, dust- 
ing, care of toilet rooms, cleaning of glass, 
blackboards and erasers, and the like, are 
treated from the standpoints of the effects of 
conditions, tools and materials, agents, and 
methods of procedure. Conclusions are 
based upon the results of time and motion 
studies or other objective data. The 
operation of various kinds of heating and 
ventilating equipment is discussed in detail 
from the standpoints of efficient and 
economical service. Special work, such as 
safety engineering, the keeping of records 
and the making of reports, the care of 
school grounds, the making of minor 
repairs, minor plumbing jobs, the care of 
electrical equipment, and other special jobs 
are treated with the varying degrees of 
detail that their importance and complexity 
seem to warrant. 

School Building Management is a pioneer 
book in its field and was written with the 
purpose of assisting school administrators, 
who have charge of this phase of school 
work, to secure better results, and to help 
school janitor-engineers, themselves, to per- 
form their work with greater efficiency and 
economy of time and effort. The book is 
written in as non-technical language as 
possible. It is certainly well within the 
comprehension of school administrators in 
charge of school buildings. The authors 
believe it can be studied with understand- 
ing by janitor-engineers who have an educa- 
tion to the level of the eighth grade, or 
above, and who have a background for 
understanding of its contents in their ex- 
periences in the operation and care of school 
buildings.— Charles E. Reeves. 


NATIONAL EpucaATION ASSOCIATION 
Sixty-seventh Annual Convention 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


June 28th-July 4th, 1929 


Secondary Education As a Field for Research 


C, Reavis, University of Chicago 


remarkable development of interest in 
research on the part of students and 
workers in the field of secondary education. 


T= last five years have witnessed a 


Data collected by Dr. Walter Monroe’ from 


colleges and universities in the United States 
which require a research investigation in 
connection with the granting of an advanced 
degree in Education show that during the two- 
year period, 1925-1927, one hundred eighty- 
eight per cent more degrees in secondary 
education were conferred than during the 
preceding two-year period, 1923-1925. In 
1923-1925 thirteen research studies were 
accepted for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in secondary education and one hundred 
for the master of arts degree; in 1925-1927 
twenty-two doctors’ dissertations and three 
hundred thirteen masters’ theses were 
accepted, a total of 335 research investiga- 
tions. 

A complete report of research investiga- 
tions in secondary education for the year 
1927-1928 is not available, but informa- 
tion from approximately two-thirds of the 
institutions which contributed data to the 
lists compiled by Dr. Monroe shows that 
560 masters’ theses in secondary education 
were accepted, a number greater by 114 than 
the total of doctors’ and masters’ investiga- 
tions accepted during the four-year period 
1923-1927. This remarkable increase in 
research study in secondary education in- 
dicates that the field has problems which 
invite investigation. 

It is the purpose of this paper merely to 
point out some of the phases of secondary 
education which challenge systematic re- 
search. The investigations in the various 
phases of secondary education to date 
have been more or less sporadic. As ex- 
igencies have arisen which required research, 
investigations have been undertaken. Many 
of the studies that have been completed 
repose in unpublished form in local college 
or university libraries and in the files of ad- 
ministrative officers. The work in secondary 
education has suffered the handicap of “‘hit 
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and miss” investigation. Where the find- 
ings of scientific research are needed usual- 
ly only opinions and guesses are available. 
Great areas in the field of secondary educa- 
tion are still virtually untouched by re- 
search workers. As a result many prob- 
lems await investigations before solutions 
can be even approximated. _ 

The Secondary-School Curriculum. Pro- 
fessor Briggs’ has listed twenty-seven 
problems which require careful research 
study before basic reorganization of the 
secondary school curriculum can be under- 
taken in a scientific way. Each of the 
problems listed could be studied from 
various angles and each curriculum field 
presents numerous problems which can be 
solved only by the method of research. 
The secondary-school curriculum as a field 
for research has scarcely been entered. The 
sampling study made by Counts’ reveals 
the status of the curriculum in large cos- 
mopolitan high schools, but it does not enter 
the curriculum domain of the small high 
school or the various types of secondary 
schools which have developed in very 
recent years.’ The rapidly changing curri- 
culum of the junior high school presents 
numerous problems for solution which have 
developed since the survey study was made 
by Glass*, and the local experiment in Ok- 
mulgee was carried on by Bruner’. 

Snedden® has outlined a series of prob- 
lems in secondary-school curriculum mak- 
ing which require sociological investiga- 
tion and research. He presents an extended 
analysis of the general topics and problems 
encountered in an approach to the study of 
the sociological foundations of curricula 
which must be done on a comprehensive 
scale before curriculum construction in the 
secondary school will advance beyond the 
grade of repair jobs in curriculum improve- 
ment. 

The Committee on Standards for Use in 
the Reorganization of Secondary-School 
Curricula in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has for 
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several years carried on studies in the dif- 
ferent curriculum fields designed to de- 
termine qualitative standards for the re- 
organization of secondary-school curricula. 
Types of material’ for teaching units have 
been developed qualitatively by a number 
of sub-committees working in the different 
curriculum fields. Quantitative studies* 
are also being carried on to answer the 
question, “How much can be accomplished 
in a given time?” 

The fundamental issues in secondary- 
school curriculum building were set forth 
in the Sixth Yearbook’ of the Department 
of Superintendence. The volume outlines 
the needs for basic research investigations 
and lists some of the studies that have been 
made in the different subject-matter fields. 
A critical reading of the yearbook reveals 
a large number of problems which will 
require extended research before a scien- 
tific reorganization of curricula can be 
undertaken. 

Extra-Curriculum Activities. The litera- 
ture of extra-curriculum activities is largely 
subjective, except for unpublished investiga- 
tions on file in the libraries of colleges and 
universities. The published literature con- 
sists chiefly of copious descriptive and ex- 
pository accounts of individual activities 
and practices. The unpublished material 
usually treats of the values of extra-curri- 
culum activities. 

A sub-committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has recently published a compre- 
hensive list’® of extra-curriculum activities 
classified according to type, and has under- 
taken to evaluate the activities in terms 
of certain ultimate and immediate objec- 
tives of secondary education accepted by 
the committee of Unit Curricula of the 
North Central Association. The work of 
the committee is valuable although only 
preliminary in character. It outlines a 
large number of problems which require 
research investigations similar to those 
carried on by Evans, Lohr, Baird, Nickle, 
Coe, and Rea, brief reports'’ of which are 
contained in Bulletin Number 24 of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals. 

Administrative policies with respect to 
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individual or type activities in the ext: - 
curriculum field must continue to be ten+.. 
tive in character until the findings of +. . 
search investigations are made available ;,, 
administrative officers of secondary schoo!s. 
Personnel Administration. When second. 
ary education was regarded as the privilege 
of the few there was little need of personnel 
research. Failure, discouragement, and 
elimination relieved the school of its 
problems. Today the situation is very dif- 
ferent. Adjustment has become a problem 
for the school. The law in many states re- 
quires that the secondary school provide 
work for pupils until they are sixteen and, 
in some instances, eighteen years of age. 
The responsibility for adjustment cannot 
now be placed solely on the pupil; it must 
be shared by the school. This requires de- 
tailed knowledge of the pupil personnel on 
the part of the school. Personal data must 
be collected and filed; tests data which will 
make possible diagnosis, prognosis, and 
remedial care must be secured; progress 
must be measured and appraised; educa- 
tional, personal, and vocational guidance 
must be provided; records must be care- 
fully kept; in brief, the methods of science 
and scientific research must be employed 
by the school in its dealings with pupils. 
The technique of the case method” 
must be acquired if the responsibility of 
personnel administration is accepted by the 
school. The “‘case method” is the method 
of individual research. It consists in the 
collection of the facts which have in- 
fluenced the individual, in the analysis and 
interpretation of the facts, in the diagnosis of 
the causative factors, and in the administra- 
tion of treatment designed to correct the 
hindering causes and to bring about the 
harmonious adjustment of the individual 
to his present environmental conditions. 
Superior and average, as well as backward 
pupils, frequently require adjustment in 
school. The success of the school in effect- 
ing adjustments depends upon the body of 
information acquired through case-study 
investigation. Just as the adoption and 
development of the case method made 
medicine a science, so will its use by teachers 
and administrators in the field of secondary 
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education make counseling and guidance 
scientific. 

Orher problems in personnel administra- 
tion can be attacked by other methods of 
research. For example, school marks, 
qualitative ratings of personal qualities 
and traits, attendance records, physical 
measurements, participation in extra-cur- 
riculum activities, and the like may be 
studied statistically and the findings used 
in appraising conditions and in determining 
changes in policies with respect to personnel 
administration. The field presents a variety 
of problems which can be dealt with scienti- 
fically only through the findings of research 
investigations. 

School Costs. In the last analysis all 
problems in secondary education involve 
costs. Changes in practices and policies are 
determined in no small degree by costs. Ac- 
counting and statistical research make pos- 
sible the determination of costs and the 
projection of sound financial programs 
which are basic to all phases of secondary 
education. 

The researches which have dealt with 
school costs have been largely general in 
character and of little value to students and 
workers engaged in secondary education. 
Numerous problems involving costs in 
secondary education invite study. Unit 
costs of the different subjects of instruction, 
extra-curriculum activities, and service or- 
ganizations in modern high schools should 
be known in order that related administra- 
tive problems may be scientifically adjusted. 
For example: What is the cost of subject 
failures in a given school for a semester or 
year? The information obtained through 
the study of the question may throw light 
on a number of related problems, such as the 
appropriateness of the curriculum, the 
efficiency of individual teachers, the stand- 
ards of work required by the school, the 
worth of textbooks in use, the validity of 
certain methods, the health conditions of 
the school environment, and the prevailing 
policies of administration. As a matter 
of fact, the basic approach to most of the 
problems of secondary-school administra- 
tion is through costs. 

The field of costs in secondary education 
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offers many important problems for in- 
vestigation. Each secondary school pre- 
sents individual problems” in cost research, 
while sample groups of secondary schools 
provide opportunities for the study of rela- 
tive costs and the determination of norms. 
Practices in the administration of costs also 
present problems for investigation as well 
as the proportional distribution of costs 
among the different school functions. 
Experimental Teaching. The secondary 
school offers exceptional opportunities for 
laboratory experiments in teaching. Such 
questions as the size of class which is most 
economical in pupil learning’*, the relative 
merits of different methods of conducting 
laboratory work in science’, the relative 
efficiency of different classroom _ tech- 
niques’*, and the relative worth of visual 
aids and reading materials as supplements 
to text assignments’ present clear-cut 
issues which can be measured by controlled 
classroom experimentation. . 
Students and teachers in the field of 
secondary education through experimental 
teaching can settle many of the mooted 
questions of classroom technique and ma- 
terials by research instead of opinion. - The 
field is fruitful for investigation and it offers 
the added incentive of practicality of results. 
Conclusion. In addition to the foregoing 
phases of secondary education as fields for 
research there is a large array of miscel- 
laneous problems” which should appeal to 
persons of varying interests in secondary 
education who may desire to engage in 
research, not for the mere sake of carrying 
on research, but for the purpose of finding 
scientific solutions to pressing problems. 
In the past, solutions to problems in 
secondary education have been accepted all 
too frequently without adequate knowledge 
of the facts. As a consequence waste has 
often resulted which might have been easily 
avoided and outcomes have been accepted 
with praise which scientific knowledge 
would scarcely condone. To avoid alibis 
and expost facto explanations we resort to 
research. The findings of research make 
possible the substitution of facts for opinions 
based on “‘hunches” and guesses. Both in 
teaching and administration in the second- 
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ary field this substitution needs to be made, 
and it no doubt will be made as rapidly as 
the findings of research investigations are 
available. The problem which confronts 
those interested in the advancement of 
secondary schools is the collection and 
critical interpretation of the facts through 
systematic research in all phases of second- 


ary education. 
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Leadership 
Jay B. Nasu 


New York University 


EADERSHIP implies influencing 
changes in the conduct of people. If 
one individual is to constructively 

change the conduct of another individual, 
he must make his point of departure some 
good thing which that individual can do 
well. It matters little how far down the 
scale the ‘“‘wants’’ of the individual are, the 
leader must be able to go down to that 
point and exert his influence in raising the 
“wants” of the individual. Conduct de- 
pends upon “wants.” Real leadership is 
gauged by the ability of an individual or 
group of individuals to raise the “wants” 
level of others. 

Leadership becomes a very much more 
complicated matter in a democracy than it 
was under an autocratic form of society. 
In the latter form of society leadership, in 
many instances, rested upon authority. 
Individuals were forced to follow because of 
fear. There can be no rea/ leadership unless 
the spirit of true friendship dominates the 
relationship between the /eader and the 
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follower. Leadership also implies mastery 
upon the part of the leader. 

Someone asked an old dog trainer as to 
what was the most essential element in the 
training of a dog. He remarked without 
hesitancy, ““The most important element is 
that you must know more than the dog.” 
Possibly that is a most essential element in 
human leadership. The admiration and 
respect based upon worth must certainly be 
a prerequisite to the making of changes in 
the conduct of others. 

In reviewing a large number of contribu- 
tions in a recent essay contest entitled 
“My Favorite Camp Counsellor,” one par- 
ticular element stood out prominently. It 
was that boys and girls of high-school and 
college age follow leaders they admire. The 
admiration of these young people rests upon 
merit. To express it in terms of the young 
people, they want the leader “to be the 
thing he pretended to be,” “to do the things 
he expected them to do.” Hypocrisy de- 
stroys respect. Without respect there can 
be no leadership. 

I visualize a leader as one, speaking in the 
terms of our Western mountains, “who has 
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becn over the trail.” He knows where the 
stccp places are and where there are springs 
and grassy flats. He knows about the 
danuerous cliffs and the places where there 
are beautiful views. He knows where to 
build the campfire, where to get food for 
the horses, where to camp for the night. He 
knows how fast his group should go, what 
kind of food, cooking utensils and bedding 
should be carried. He knows when to call 
upon the reserve power of the group and 
when it is dangerous to demand more. 

Once knowing these things, the leader, 
with joy in his heart, comes down the trail, 
takes a group, which has never been over 
the trail, by the hand, and guides them 
safely through the trip. The real joy of 
life will be found in sharing with another 
that which you hold most dear. To a real 
leader it is clear that the philosophy of 
giving or sharing with others has deeper 
significance than the philosophy of getting 
for oneself. 

Phi Delta Kappa leaders must know the 
trail, they must have breathed the free air 
of mountain passes. They must base 
leadership upon merit. They must have it in 
their heart to share the good things with 
others. They should remember that they 
cannot share with others that which they do 
not have. 


Leadership 
A. H. WILpE 


Boston University 


EADERSHIP is the enthusiasm, abil- 
iy ity and force that enable one to 
incite others to action — worthy 
action preferred. Roosevelt led by both 
enthusiasm and ability; President Eliot by 
ability and respect elicited from those who 
worked with him. Napoleon led by ability 
and enthusiasm and men did miracles for 
him. Gangs are led by ability and force. 

To qualify as a leader one must believe 
thoroughly in his work or cause, have such 
faith in it that he overcomes all discourage- 
ment, and entertains no suggestion of failure. 
If this faith is backed by knowledge and 
human sympathy, the man is sure of leader- 


ship. 


Leadership is most needed in unpopular 
causes, such as prohibition just now and the 
slavery contest before the war of ’61; in 
movements and causes in which most 
people are confused or indifferent; and in 
causes that are generally conceded to be 
worthy but in which few have the moral 
courage to assume leadership. 

College men, having greater privileges, 
have greater responsibilities. The gifts to 
them should be returned with interest to 
society. We are responsible for our own 
leadership and for the recognition of men and 
women who are allowed to be leaders, often 
without merit. No one has the right to be 
acquiescent while the community is being 
exploited by parties or individuals. 

The development of leadership is through 
service, after preparation of mind and heart. 
Reading biographies of great leaders until 
one is fired with their zeal and spirit; 
selecting your leader and then giving him 
your highest service (e.g., Hoover’s men in 
feeding Belgium), will fit yourself for leader- 
ship. Being first a good follower and 
studying your situation, accepting responsi- 
bility when it comes and doing more than 
the day’s work will bring one to leader- 


ship. 


Education as a Profession 


C. B. ALLEN 
University of North Dakota © 


ANY educators hold that education 
M is now a profession, that it has al- 

ready arrived. Many others deny 
that the present general status may be 
truthfully called professional, but they ad- 
mit, as we all must, that the possibilities of 
professionalization are present, and that 
there are groups and individuals within the 
institution that have realized them. Surely 
no one would deny that many of our super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers are as 
highly professional as the outstanding 
workers in the professions of law and 
medicine. 

The great problem now facing educators 
seems to be that of raising the average 
standards and especially that of bringing 
those persons of low status up to the levels 
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of true professionalism. The ideals of Phi 
Delta Kappa give us incentives necessary 
to accomplish this task, and the members of 
the fraternity are doing noteworthy work 
in putting them into practice. Other local, 
state, and national associations are doing 
their part, too. There is one aspect of the 
problem, however, which must receive more 
emphasis than at present if the process of 
professionalization is to be speeded up. This 
is the training of professional attitudes and 
actions in those working with us; “creative 
leadership” it has been called. 

The work of creating professionalism in 
others does not result in such sudden and 
marked eminence for the trainer as would be 
the result of individual contributions in the 
form of magazine articles, experiments, and 
text-books. The net result, however, when 
all education is considered is no doubt as 
great, or greater, for instead of one person 
being raised to professionalism several are so 
elevated. There is no doubt that many of 
our educators have deliberately given them- 
selves to lives of unrenown in their de- 
termination to develop the professionalism 
of their co-workers; to pay the price of 
remaining inconspicuous in order to render 
this great service. The price paid is espe- 
cially great in this day and age when educa- 
tional merit is judged so conclusively in 
terms of individual production. We can 
all recall from our own experiences great 
teachers who have inspired us to higher 
ideals and attainments, although these 
teachers remain practically unknown out- 
side of the immediate group. They are more 
satisfied to lift several persons to higher 
levels than to raise themselves. 

A particular high school principal may 
not appear to the casual observer as a 
leader because he spends his time and energy 
in the work of professionalizing his staff. 
His school becomes superior and his teachers 
are called to better positions because of 
their progressive attitudes and productions 
which the principal has helped to develop. 
They show initiative, willingness to accept 
responsibility, and true educational leader- 
ship. The principal receives his reward in 
the satisfaction and happiness which results 
from having professionalized several, rather 


than from what might have been; winning 
glory for himself. 

Many of us are prone to convince our- 
selves that our mediocrity is due to the fact 
that we have sacrificed ourselves to this type 
of work. We do not need to create such an 
attitude. If we face the facts squarely there 
are many signs to indicate our success or 
failure. This task of raising education to 
a true profession is broader than any in- 
dividual, school, or fraternity, and we must 
all admit that every though the facilities 
available are by no means perfect, we have 
not nearly exhausted their possibilities. 
The most noticeable improvement in our 
calling comes through the raising of the 
general level of education as a profession, 
and the general level will rise most rapidly 
when we concert our efforts toward raising 
the lowest ranges. We must unselfishly help 
others to grow. 


Education as a Profession 
Henry C. Morrison 
University of Chicago 


ITHOUT going into matters of 

etymology and common use, it is 

perhaps well to remind ourselves of 
what we mean by the term profession, or 
learned profession. Where can we draw 
the line between callings, trades and pro- 
fessions? Of course there is a strong ten- 
dency to treat “calling” or “vocation” and 
“profession” as synonymous terms, but I 
suppose nobody would fail to mark off 
“learned profession” as having a different 
and somewhat special connotation. I take 
it that the latter is what we have in mind in 
the present article. A profession in that 
sense, then, is a calling whose activities con- 
stitute a continuous series of problems to be 
solved. It is of necessity based on a body 
of principles clearly understood and sus- 
ceptible of being used in the solution of 
problems as they arise. That is only 
another way of saying that it constantly 
relies on scientific method. A trade on the 
other hand, even a skilled trade, is a calling 
whose activities are in the main routine. 
Where principle and problem-solving bulk 
large in a profession, rules and proficiency 
in application bulk large in a trade. The 
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distinction can hardly be better drawn than 
in a passage quoted from John Dewey’s 
Reconstruction in Philosophy in the presiden- 
tial address of the Medical Section at last 
December’s meeting of A.A.A.S. The 
passage follows: oy 

‘Just in the degree in which a physician 
is an artist in his work he uses his science, 
no matter how extensive and accurate, to 
furnish him with tools of inquiry into the 
individual case, and with methods of fore- 
casting a method of dealing with it. Just 
in the degree in which, no matter how great 
his learning, he subordinates the individual 
case to some classification of diseases and 
some generic rule of treatment, he sinks 
to the level of the routine mechanic. His 
intelligence and his action become rigid, 
dogmatic, instead of free and flexible.” 

The process which teachers and schools 
have to administer is the one before all 
others which requires the professional form 
of attack. Mechanical processes can always 
be routinized, organic processes sometimes, 
the processes of aoa development never. 
It is altogether safe to say that never in all 
the ages of the past and all the schools of 
the present has a true educational success 
occurred, save by chance, unless the attack 
of the teacher and of the school as a whole 
have been in reality characterized by the 
interpretative attitude of the professional 
man rather than by the rules of the me- 
chanic. The teacher who is forever asking 
“How do you do it?” or the superintendent 
who is forever on the hunt for what he calls 
“practical courses” and “practical books” 
scores as the true mental deficient, so far as 
professional attitude and real practicality 
are concerned. The essence of quackery 
and charlatanry is giving these people 
what they call for instead of convincing 
them that their desires are vain and that the 
road to competency does not lie in that 
direction. Nobody can write recipes in 
education. 

School people are very much attracted by 
these words, “profession” and “‘profes- 
sional.” “My profession,” the “teaching 
profession,” the “profession of education,” 
are rolled off the tongue with exceeding 
unction. Other people cannot help feeling, 


“The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks.” When we encounter a medical 
man who insists fiercely on his M.D., we 
hesitate to call him on a case. Certain 
things are to be taken for granted. When 
a university department of education is 
conspicuously vocal about the ‘“‘profes- 
sion” or the “science of education,” it is 
likely to end by debauching its doctorate. 
The professional and scientific attitude 
toward work is one thing; the profession of 
education or the science of education is 
quite another. The first we can all culti- 
vate to the limit; the second will in due 
season take care of itself. 

In the building of a true learned profes- 
sion, founded on scientific principles and 
generalizations, the first and fundamental 
requisite is then professional attitude and 
outlook and insistence on that way of life 
until it has become a veritable part of the 
mores of the working group. Insistance 
means not only interpretation but mili- 
tancy. There has suddenly come upon us 
recently a tendency to react from the 
standards which have been increasingly in- 
sisted on during the past quarter century 
and which have generically been known as 
the scientific study of education. No doubt 
the episode is natural enough. Progress is 
apt to have its ups and downs, and, further, 
there can be little doubt that we are going 
through a period of some disillusionment, 
resulting from a good deal of scientific 
study which was destined from the begin- 
ning to be unproductive — much of it mere 
investigational gymnastics. Nevertheless 
the let-down often takes on specious forms 
and is in reality a concession to individuals 
who dislike to think and who would like to 
be handed a mere bag of tricks for exploita- 
tion in the schools and schoolrooms. In the 
cherishing of outlook and in the insistence 
on standards, I know of no organization 
which is capable of such effective service as 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

Professional outlook is, however, mere 
existence in a vacuum unless it is founded on 
an increasing body of scientific material and 
principles. Of the former, an immense 
amount has been accumulated; but there is 
still a dearth of the latter. In the evolution 
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of most of the sciences such periods occur. 
Periods of investigation have to be followed 
by periods of reflection and digestion. The 
scientist for the time being gives place to the 
scholar. 

Phi Delta Kappa is singularly well placed 
to forward this aspect of the process of pro- 
fessional evolution. I take it that after all 
most members are in active service and so 
situated that research in its purely labora- 
tory or other technical phase is difficult. 
Reading, and reflective observation in the 
schoolroom, in the administrative office, in 
the school community, however, have op- 
portunities far beyond what can be had in 
the graduate school of education. Phi 
Delta Kappa can stimulate that kind of 
activity better than any other professional 
organization we have. 

In so doing, it of course renders a service 
to the individual, but it also acts as a stimu- 
lus in the direction of the evolution of com- 
monly accepted working method and prin- 
ciple. One of the most pitiful cases of retarda- 
tion is that of the promising school man who 
imagines that his master’s degree is a 
license to stop studying. Middle life often 
finds him a bewildered tenant of the scrap 
heap. In this heyday of university medical 
schools and law schools, people often 
forget the contributions which have been 
made by city and regional medical societies 
and bar associations. We have long been 
conscious of the principle and have at- 
tempted to cherish city, county and state 
teachers’ association for the purpose. No 
doubt these organizations have been worth 
all they cost in time, energy and money, 
but they do not meet on a basis of common 
and adequate professional training and 
standards. 

There has perhaps never been a time in 
our history when so many people have been 
so acutely conscious of securing and hold- 
ing employment as now, and yet unem- 
ployment is nothing like what it has often 
been. We are prosperous and a great many 
are living on a “whoopee” basis, but at 
bottom everybody more or less is worrying 
about the future. The reason is not far to 
seek. The whole vocational status of society 
is being forced through a period of readjust- 


ment. The most notable outcome, so [ir, 
has been what the economist Klein 
called the servicing vocations. He has 
reference particularly to those callings which 
minister to the comfort, well-being, and 
higher life of society. School work is con- 
spicuously one of these. But the increasing 
pressure which people feel in elbowing a 
way into the world means that more and 
more the professionally trained, career 
worker will be at a premium, and most of all 
in those callings in which professional atti- 
tude and competency are of the essence 
of the calling. Sairy Gamp in the school- 
room and Cheap John in the principal’s 
or superintendent’s office may linger but 
their days are numbered by economic cir- 
cumstance. A space of thirty years in 
retrospect carries us back to the time when 
the pill pusher and sawbones was still the 
acceptable figure in the medical world, and 
when men possessed of the intellectual out- 
look of master mechanics guessed at bridge 
and building construction. In thirty years 
from date the educational empiricist and 
sentimentalist will probably seem as in- 
congruous as the practitioners just named 
seem today. 

But the men who hold degrees in educa- 
tion seem to me for the most part only to 
have taken the first step. They are still 
feverishly anxious to learn how to do some- 
thing which will give them jobs in the 
shortest possible time, instead of how to be 
something. How to do may mean routine 
testing with no very clear idea of what it 
all means. The local clinics are full of 
people of that sort. It may mean a bag of 
administrative tricks or of teaching methods 
with little or no apprehension of administra- 
tion or method. It may mean simply a 
degree which will satisfy the political ex- 
ecutive of some teachers college or uni- 
versity. That sort of thing does not make 
for professional reality, not even for pro- 
fessional standing. The pity is that people 
of substance and sense are led by such 
performances to believe that there is not 
and can never be either a science or a pro- 
fession of education. 


PROFESSIONAL TOPICS will be continued in the 


August issue of the magazine. 
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Incividual Differences in the Read- 
ing Ability of College Students 


Ernest M. ANDERSON 


The following is a report of a Doctor's 
dissertation at the University of Missouri. 
The dissertation may be secured from Univer- 
sity Publisher, University of Missouri.— 
Editor. 

Problem: To study individual differences 
in the reading ability of college students 
with the view of discovering suggestions for 
the improvement of college teaching through 
individualization of instruction on the basis 
of reading ability. 

Findings: An intensive study of the 
reading ability of 237 University of Missouri 
students shows that individual differences 
in reading ability are so great that they not 
only offer opportunity for individualization 
of instruction, but demand that instruction 
be differentiated on the basis of reading. 

A two-hour reading assignment for the 
average student in the highest fourth of the 
group is a five-hour assignment for the 
average student in the lowest fourth. A 
two-hour assignment for the best reader in 
the group is a twelve-hour assignment for 
the poorest reader. 

From the standpoint of comprehension 
the best readers in a course of educational 
psychology are taxed to about fifty per 
cent capacity while the poorest readers are 
not only working to capacity but are 
comprehending only about twenty per cent 
of the technical difficult material’ and from 
fifty to sixty per cent of the easier material. 

Intelligence bears a close relationship to 
the types of reading done by college stu- 
dents and, therefore, is a limiting factor in 
reading difficult material. 

Correlations show that the various types 
of reading done by college students are 
more or less independent and fairly specific 
depending on the type of material, the 
purpose of the reader, and the informa- 
tional background. Ability to read is not 
acquired once and for all time in the ele- 
mentary school but learning to read is a 
continuous process extending throughout 
high school and college and should receive 
some attention at the various levels. 


Reading ability is influenced slightly by 
sex, age, social status, year in college, school 
or college of enrollment, where the student 
first learned to read, early instruction in 
silent reading, and manner of spending 
leisure time as a child. It is only when 
these factors are combined in such manner 
as to counteract or reenforce each other, 
however, that they become highly signifi- 
cant in the differentiation of instruction. 

Since reading ability depends on many 
factors combined in various ways, any 
attack of reading problems in college must 
be largely individual. Analytical reading 
tests, remedial instruction with special 
emphasis on how to read different types of 
material for specific purposes in the various 
subjects, varying the amount of work 
carried by students, and adapting reading 
assignments to individual differences are 
suggested as a partial solution of the prob- 
lem. 


Industrial Arts and the Worthy Use 
of Leisure Time 
Tuomas A. Hippaka 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Madison 
Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


ODAY we are blessed with leisure time 
in such abundance that its wise use has 
really become a problem. Particularly is 
this true with the youth of our land who 
spend less than a fourth of their time in 
school under the guidance and supervision 
of their teachers. One of the aims of 
industrial arts in our secondary schools 
happens to be the promotion of worthy use 
of leisure time. In order that we might 
work more intelligently and thereby make 
a better contribution toward this end, a 
study involving twelve hundred and eight- 
een pupils was made in the Madison public 
schools. The boys from the sixth through 
the twelfth grades who were taking indus- 
trial arts in some form or another were 
included in the study. Space permits 
mention of only a few of the very interesting 
findings. They were as follows: 
1. Four hundred and eighty-nine of these 
twelve hundred and eighteen boys indulged 
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in a manipulative hobby. A manipulative 
hobby here is construed to mean an avoca- 
tion involving the use of tools and materials. 

2. Of the six hundred and seventy-two 
who made athletics their hobby, three 
hundred and fifty-eight boys had previously 
had a manipulative hobby. 

3. Only ten boys stated that they had 
never had a hobby. 

4. Six were working their way through 
school and so did not have time for a hobby. 

5. The remainder devoted their time to 
hiking, fishing, horse-back riding, studying 
nature or carrying papers. 

6. Next to the boy’s chum, the teacher of 
industrial arts was the greatest influence in 
the starting of manipulative hobbies among 
boys. The father came next. However, 
more boys started on their “own hook” than 
through any outside influence. 


7. Manipulative hobbies were pursued 
from one to fifteen years. 

8. The median age at which boys started 
such hobbies was found to be nine years 
and six months. 

9. A large number of very useful products 
resulted from the pursuit of these hobbies, 
including such activities as making home 
repairs, building furniture, constructing 
boats and repairing automobiles. 

10. One hundred and sixty-nine fathers 
helped their boys in an advisory capacity 
occasionally. Only twenty-four fathers 
actually worked with their boys. 

11. Lack of tools, place to work, materials, 
and lack of interest on the part of parents 
were the chief factors in discouraging 
manipulative hobbies. 


12. Where boys were given reasonable 
encouragement they pursued their hobby 
for a considerable period of time. 

13. Individual boys were found to be 
engaged in as many as eight hobbies. 

The findings tend to point to some very 
definite conclusions. They are as follows: 


1. Because the tendency to pursue a 
hobby is so strong, the sphere of such 
activity would be a fertile one for promo- 
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tional enterprise, guidance and further 
encouragement. 

2. Parents should be influenced to provide 
their children with tools, materials and a 
place in which to work when they are still 
young. Tools need not be expensive. 

3. The worthwhile products resulting 
from the hobbies of boys studied proves 
conclusively that what parents and others 
unjustly label “worthless tinkering” often 
proves very useful. 

4. Older people often forget that while a 
boy is “tinkering” at home, he is away from 
the pool hall. His mind is filled with 
wholesome thoughts. He is happy learning 
something, acquiring skill, and getting the 
“kick” and satisfaction that comes with 
accomplishment. 

5. Since only twenty-four of the fathers 
actually worked with their boys, it seems 
to be evident that “dads” are falling down 
on the job. 

6. Friends help the boys more than any- 
one else. This is quite satisfactory if the 
friends are of suitable type. It seems to be 
the same old story, “If my parents won’t 
work and play with me, I’ll find someone 
who will.” 

7. More hobby clubs organized for the 
purpose of instruction and guidance should 
be formed. 

8. More parental education in thismatter 
would be very profitable. 

9. It seems that boys might be induced 
to concentrate upon fewer types of hobbies 
thereby promoting greater proficiency in a 
few. 

10. As teachers of industrial arts we can 
give the avocational side of our subject 
sufficient momentum so that there will be a 
healthy type of carry-over into the boy’s 
home activity. We may provide him with 
short cuts and little tricks of the trade 
which will make his work more enjoyable. 
We might exhibit a keener interest in the 
hobbies of boys and have one of our own, 
the product of which we will at least occa- 
sionally show to boys with that genuine 
spontaneous enthusiasm which is so con- 
tagious. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM HERE AND THERE 


WORLDWIDE EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
PLANNED 

“ UCH of the understanding between 

is intellectual and based 

upon a better knowledge of each 

other,” writes Augustus O. Thomas, Presi- 

dent of the World Federation of Education 

Associations, in the April Yournal of the 
National Education Association. 

“The future depends,” says Dr. Thomas, 
“upon how the young are taught, for ideals 
and attitudes can be cultivated and few are 
those who do not believe in education as a 
great force in individual and national life, 
as well as in the life of a world community 
such as we have at the present time.” 

In his article President Thomas extends a 
general invitation to attend the fourth 
biennial convention of the Federation at 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 25-August 3. 

Reviewing plans for the program, Presi- 
dent Thomas says, “In connection with the 
Conference there will be the usual arrange- 
ment of departments, including some twenty 
phases of education, so that persons who 
attend will be able to find the particular type 
of work in which they are most interested. 

“A large, but at the same time a restricted, 
exhibition is being prepared with the colla- 
boration of several special committees. This 
exhibition will be purely pedagogical, in- 
cluding an exhibit of national contributions 
to civilization and their important factors; 
auto-didactic material; general teaching 
material; children’s books typical of na- 
tional life and those stressing international 
goodwill; material showing how to teach 
international understanding; and interna- 
tional school correspondence under the 
direction of the League of Junior Red Cross 
Societies. 

“Reports which will be presented to the 
section meetings will be printed before the 
Conference opens, in English, French, and 
German. The language chosen for the dis- 
cussions in each section will be according to 
the desire of the majority of the delegates 


attending the sessions of that section. 
Badges will be distributed to be worn by 
the delegates showing which languages they 
speak — blue for English, red for French, 
yellow for German, and green for Esper- 
anto.” 
* * * 
ALUMNUS OMICRON 

The Phi Delta Kappa Club of the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, be- 
came Alumnus Omicron Chapter on Tues- 
day evening, May 14th. The installation 
was made the occasion for a banquet 
served in the banquet room of the college 
cafeteria. Dr. Luther Purdom, Director of 
Personnel work in the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Missouri, and O. G. 
Sanford, a member of the Missouri State 
Department of Education, acted as install- 
ing officers. 

The first meeting of the new chapter will 
be held June 3rd when arrangements will 
be made for regular meetings during the 
summer school and also next year. Alumnus 
Omicron Chapter plans to cooperate in 
every possible way with Gamma, the nearest 
active chapter, for the general good of the 
fraternity and the furtherance of our 
ideals of Research, Leadership and Service. 

L. A. Eubanks, President. 
C. H. McClure, Secretary. 
* _* * 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 

The relation of mental hygiene to our 
schools, problems to be solved jointly by the 
juvenile court and the schools, and the 
attitude of teachers toward problem be- 
havior, are some of the topics to be dis- 
cussed before the National Conference of 
Social Work, which will hold its fifty-sixth 
annual meeting at San Francisco, June 
26 to July 3. Several thousand people 
interested in all phases of social work will 
attend the gathering. 

Among the speakers are: William B. 
Munro, of Harvard; Miriam Van Waters, 
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referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court; 
Grace Abbott, chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau; Dr. Sheldon Glueck, of the Harvard 
Law School; and Porter R. Lee, director of 
the New York School of Social Work and 
president of the Conference. 

* 

PHI DELTA KAPPA IN THE NORTHWEST 

President D. B. Waldo, of the Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Dr. Elwood P. Cubberly, Dean of the 
School of Education, Stanford University; 
and Dr. Willis Lemon Uhl, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Wash- 
ington, formed an able triumvirate of ex- 
ponents of Phi Delta Kappa’s ideals, at the 
annual breakfast of the Northwest Phi 
Delta Kappa Association, held at the Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Washington, April 11. 
About one hundred members of the frater- 
nity were in attendance, representing the 
four northwest states, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. The growing 
strength of Phi Delta Kappa is evidenced 
by the fact that this is the largest number 
of members to attend such an annual meet- 
ing, and is almost double the number which 
attended in 1928. Dr. C. W. Stone, of the 
School of Education, State College of Wash- 
ington, president of the association for the 
past year, was toastmaster. Dr. L. F. 
Stetson, of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, was elected president for the 
ensuing year. 

Speaking of the topic Leadership, Dr. 
Waldo stated that at no time during the 
past have we needed leadership in America 
as much as we do now. He asserted that 
our major educational task in the imme- 
diate future is to double the number of 
leaders throughout the nation. He pointed 
to Eastman and Edison as examples of 
sustained leadership. 

Dr. Cubberly stressed the fact that the 
greatly increased public demand for Service 
has permeated our public school system 
from the colleges and universities down. 
Service to the community, in the form of 
demands of membership in various clubs, 
often keeps school administrators so busy 
that they find little time for constructive 
work within their school systems. The 
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Phi Delta Kappa man in each community js 
very often the best paid man in the public 
service in that community, and as such he 
has unparalleled opportunities for render- 
ing the right kind of service through efficient 
leadership. 

Dr. Uhl was the spokesman for the third 
great ideal of the fraternity, Research. His 
talk was specific and constructive. He 
mentioned as definite fields of current re- 
search the following: the objectives of 
education, class room methods, materials of 
teaching and standards of achievement. 
He closed with the thought that these 
fields of endeavor should be briefly pre- 
sented to class room teachers from time to 
time in order to stimulate and enlist their 
interest in cooperative research.— Thad 
Byrne, Sec. (Alpha Gamma, 74). 


* * * 


INSTALLATION OF ALUMNUS PI CHAPTER 

The formal installation of the Alumnus 
Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa took place 
in the private dinnig room of the Milam 
Cafeteria at San Antonio, Texas, on Wed- 
nesday evening, May the twenty-second. 
President R. M. Cook, of the Mu Chapter, 
University of Texas, officiated together with 
Dr. C. T. Gray, who acted as sponsor, Dr. 
Bertram Harry, President of the Alumnus 
Pi Chapter, vouching for the new chapter 
and its members. There were twenty-two 
brothers present. Nine of these drove over 
from Austin, a distance of eighty miles. 
Talks were given by each one present, the 
official speakers being Dr. C. T. Gray, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Texas 
University, and R. M. Cook, President 
Mu Chapter. 

It is the hope of the new chapter to con- 
tinue in the spirit of this occasion and to do 
all that it can to increase the spirit of 
brotherliness and real research. This is the 
first alumnus chapter to be installed south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Bisuop, Secretary, 

School Board Office, San Antonio, Texas. 


* * 


The directory of alumni chapters will 
again appear on this page in the October 
number of the magazine.—FEditor. 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to June 1, 1929 


University 
Wm. I. Painter, Secretary, Box No. 41, Blooming- 


ton, Indiana. 


*Betra—Columbia University 
L. Percy Young, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 


New York. 


*GamMa—University of Missouri 
‘Chas. W. Martin, Secretary, University High 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


*Detta—Stanford University 
H. D. Anderson, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 


University, California. 


*Epstton—University of Iowa 
John R. Crawford, » of Education, 


University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


of Chicago 
ohn R. Davey, wee » Box No. 17, Faculty 
xchange, School of E ucation, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


of Minnesota 

B. Lamar Johnson, Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell University 
A. Paulus, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage ‘Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard 
Howard E. Wilso: , 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Massachusetts 


Karrpa—University of Kansas 
Garland Downum, Secretary, 621 Seneca Street, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


*Lamapa—University of California 
Floyd Caldwell, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berke ey, California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
Hob Gray, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, ustin, Texas. 


*Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F, Powers, Secretary, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Lester H. Perry, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


E. Cochran, retary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


ye 102 Ea Bundi 
Smit cr penton uilding, 
University of Illinois Illin 


University 
Benj. R. Haynes, Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa Box, 
School off ducation, ashington Square East, 
New York, New York. 


*Stcma—Ohio Some University 
Will nom K. Wilson, Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 


stin H. Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, — 


u 
of Philadelphia, Penn. 


*Ursiton—Northwestern University 
S. Endicott, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


William Rertz, Secretary, “> No. 198, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


College 
Box No. 212, Peabody Col- 


*Cu1— University of Oregon 
Earl M. Pa Lee, Secretary, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*Omeca—University of Michiga 
|, University of Michigan, Ann 


of Oklahoma 
tigler, retary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, University of Norman, 


ten, Weldon, Secret: Pea dy Hall, Room D, 
niversity of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*ALpHa-Gamma—State College of Washin 
W. Lester Copner, Secretary, Box No. Mt 47, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Louis H. Limper, Secretary, peparenees of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 

attan, 


of Southern California 
Reginald R. G. Watt, Secretary, Box 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, ifornia. 


of Arizona 
. Hunnicutt, Treasurer, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


University 9906 Belden 
a tt, Secretary, treet, 
Pennsylvania. 


T. Nerhus, Secretary, \ <7 of North 
Dakoca, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Chas. C. Scheck, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University ‘of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of Tennessee 
Howard Turner, Secretary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Universit 
Edward Temple, Secretary, 678 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


State Teachers Col 
Arthur K. Goodman, qe Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, Saantey of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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= DELTA KAPPA is a profes- 
Hcy) sional education fraternity. In 


nature it presents three 
aspects: namely, the profes- 
sional, the fraternal, and the honorary. 


In emphasizing the nobility and dignity 
of effort in this great social activity and in 
conformity with the three aspects, profes- 
sional, fraternal, and honorary, Phi Delta 
Kappa shall endeavor to make three ideals 
dynamic in itself as an organization and in 
the professional lives of its members: 
Research both in and out of the universities 
so that problems may be understood and 
difficulties scientifically solved; Service as an 
expression of the unselfish desire to render 
the results of training of real benefit to 
humanity; and Leadership as an encourage- 
ment of constant professional growth so 
that individual fitness for larger service 
may result.—The Constitution. 


Have you sent the change of address notice 
to the national office and to your 


own chapter secretary? ) 
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